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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


OF EUROPE 


LONG PLAY HIGH FIDELITY RELEASES 





from Barcelona 
WORLD PREMIERE 


Falla 'LA VIDA BREVE' 


Victoria DE Los ANGELES : el 
PaBLo CIVIL er, 
Rosario GOMEZ (Grandmother) ...Abuela 
JOSEFINA SIMORRA nee eos . . The Singer 
EmILo Paya : Uncle Sarvaor 
FERNANDO CACHADINA. .. p Manuel 


Orquesta Sinfonica de la Opera de Barcelona, con- 
ducted by Ernesto HaALtFrrer. Recorded in the 
Palacio de la Masica, Barcelona, Spain. 

(Three Sides) 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
Senge af pain 


(Final Side) 
Original Imported “His Master’s Voice”’ 
Set ALP-1050/51 (Two 12” Records) $13.90 


from Glyndebourne 
The 1953 Production of Rossini’s delightful opera 


‘LA CENERENTOLA’ 


Sung in Italian 
conducted by VITTORIO GUI 


Original Imported “His Master’s Voice” 
Set RLS-612 (Three 12'’ Records) $20.85 


from Vienna 


Beethoven's opera “FIDELIO’ 
conducted by 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER 


Don Fernando ALFRED POELL 
Don Pizarro.... ; .-Orro EDELMANN 
Florestan WOLFGANG WINDGASSEN 
Leonore (called Fidelio) . . . ..MartHa Mop 
Rocco . eacaes : .GoTTLos FrRIcK 
Marzelline. . . sae .SENA JURINAC 
Jaquino.... . "-Rupotr ScHock 
with the VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS 
and the VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Original Imported “His Master's Voice”’ 
Set RLS-611 (Three 12” Records) $20.85 











BENTAMINO GIGLI 


Neapolitan Songs 


Torna a Surriento (de Curtis) 
Senza Nisciuno (de Curtis— Barbieri) 
Carmela (E. de Curtis) 

*A Canzone ‘e Napule (E. de Curtis) 
Santa Lucia (Cottrau). Sung in Italian 
Lucia, Luci (EZ. de Curtis) 

O sole mio (di Capua—Capurro) 
Addio a Napoli (Cottrau) 


Original Imported “His Master’s Voice”’ 
10” Long Play BLP-1034. $5.95 


ITALIAN CLASSIC SONGS 


Beniamino Gigli sings twelve of 
his favourite Classic Italian Airs. 
Original Imported “His Master’s Voice” 
12” Long Play ALP-1174. $6.95 





NICOLA 


ROSSI-LEMENI 


SINGS 


VERDI ARIAS 


Original Imported “‘His Master’s Voice”’ 
12” Long Play ALP-1099. $6.95 


and 


OPERATIC ARIAS 


by Bellini, Mozart, Gounod, 
Glinka & Borodin 


Original Imported “His Master's Voice”’ 
12” Long Play ALP-i074. $6.95 


Available at leading record dealers throughout the United States. For the name of your nearest dealer, 
write: ADDISON FOSTER e 1226 Montgomery Avenue, Narberth, Pa. rx; @ 
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Editorial Notes 


VERY MONTH we receive a number 
of letters asking us to recommend 
our favorite 


performances of specified 


works. It may be flattering to have peo- 
ple in high places request your recommen- 
dations, but it seems to us that our taste 
may not always harmonize with theirs— 
nor should it, for music-making has many 
styles and many expressive characteristics 
to satisfy the many rather than the few, 
particularly since LP has produced so 
many duplications. It is unlikely that 
many of these duplications have failed 
to meet with the approval of some record 
buyers. One suspects there is a group for 
each and every one of them, varying in 
size, of course. 

Good old Thackeray once said: ‘‘Next 
to excellence is the appreciation of 
Well, even 


“excellence,’ 


record critics disagree on 


which has come have a 
twofold meaning—one is tempted to say 
multiple meanings. And, record buyers 
themselves disagree for reasons of their 
own, which has nothing to do with the 
opinions of critics. Musical excellence 
these days on LPs is challenged by re- 


productive excellence, needlessly so in 


most cases. When a correspondent states 
that he wishes to know the best hi-fi 
recording of a given work, he puts the 


critic at a disadvantage, because the 
critic does not or should not place repro- 


More- 


over, his decision in these matters may 


ductive values above musical ones. 


be at variance with others, more especially 
the hi-fi addict. 

In the past couple of months, we have 
had occasion to read the critical comments 
of others on the relative merits of count- 
less works. While critics have disagreed 
on the merits of performances for many 
years, we do not think that such a widely 
divergent difference in opinions ever has 
equalled those being written on recorded 
music and artistry today, 
ductive qualities. 


also on repro- 
The musically trained 
critic cannot but wonder at some of the 
acclaim that is given to second-rate per- 
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formances. But even these would seem 
to have their place in the sun these days, 
not because people who admire art prod- 
ucts are given to endorsement of the 
second-rate, but because some intimate 
characteristic of the performance—rug- 
gedness or sentiment—appeals to them. 
It has been said that critics are susceptible 
to moods and_ bodily conditions—but 
aren't we all? One's metabolism varies 
daily, and one can be influenced by its 
fluctuations. 


We are reminded of a remark by one 
of our staff who, after reading the com- 
ments of a well known critic this past 
month, exclaimed that so-in-so “is in a 
petulant mood.’ Curiously, when critics 
get together there is often a general con- 
curment on recorded performances that 
is not reflected in their different reviews. 
The critic, like the listener, has his own 
artistic preferences—which is as it should 
be. But he, of all people, should make 
allowances for others and should be willing 
to admit worthy qualities in a performance 
even if he thinks that it falls short of his 
own preference. Actually, the critic 
reviewing records these days has little 
opportunity to nurture preferences. Pet- 
ulance should be verboten, as it suggests 
an unwilling attitude to tackle the task 
at hand with an open mind. 


Usually, in recommending performances 
to correspondents we suggest several 
alternations at the same time giving our 
own preference. But these days, our 
preference is not always centered on one 
performance since, having found other 
values in other performances that please 
us, we have arrived at a point where we 
do not favor living irrevocably with just 
one. On the other hand, the record 
buyer, who has to save his pennies, must 
settle for one recording, but he does not 
necessarily have to reconcile himself to 
any one critic’s choice, nor should he. 
That's why we like to suggest several 
selections and let him make his own de- 
cision. In cases where the buyer cannot 
hear one or more performance, we can 
only hope that our recommendation will 
suffice and prove satisfactory in the long 
run. 
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Those who place hi-fi values above 
musical ones do not need the advice of a 
critic, for no honest reviewer is going to 
neglect musical values for reproductive 
ones. Indeed, it has become’ all too 
too apparent that startling or realistic 
reproductive values are more often than 
not serving disadvantageously a lot of 
fine artistry. Conversely, mediocre re- 
production often retards the true pleasure 
of first-rate artistry. What a complicated 
business recorded music has become! Is 
it any wonder that critical opinion is 
often so widely at variance? 





RECORDER MUSIC 


RECORDER MUSIC OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY; Quartettino (A. Scarlatti), 
Sonata in G Minor (Loeillet), Concerto 
from Church Sonata 152 (J. S. Bach), 
Trio Sonata in C Minor and Quartet in 
G (Telemann); LaNoue Davenport 
recorder), Jesse Tryon (violin), Earl 
Schuster (oboe), Patricia Davenport 
harpsichord), and Marjorie Neal (cel- 
lo). Classic Editions LP CE-1051, 
$5.95. 





ATHIS is the second of Classic Editions’ 
recorder series. The first, covering the six 
centuries prior to 1700, has had a deserved 
success in recent seasons. The third, 
to be devoted entirely to recorder music 
of the 20th century, is due in the fall. 
This volume includes perhaps the most 
familiar music of the lot. At that I had 
never heard the little Quartettino of 
\lessandro Scarlatti, and I cannot vouch 
for my memory of the other pieces. Each 
of them is a dream, perhaps because the 
solo instrument is so refreshing to hear 
that one makes allowances for melodic 
paucity or structural weakness. I wouldn't 
recommend that this disc be played too 
often lest you be tempted to take up the 
recorder yourself. But to hear it every 
once in a while would be a pleasure un- 
alloyed, the more so because all of the 
participants are first class and the re- 
cording itself is up to the highest prevail- 
ing standards. km 
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Loud Speaker Enclosures 


Part Il 


. . .discussing the relationship between the various 


components in an audio system and the loudspeaker 


enclosure. 


By George F. Varkonyi 


N THE FIRST article on loudspeaker 
enclosures I pointed out the merits 
and shortcomings of the most popular 
A number 
of readers have commented on the lack 


type enclosures in use today. 


of sufficient detail and concrete advice 
as to the type of enclosure to use to solve 
their specific problem. This justified 
criticism is the driving force behind the 
series of articles I am now planning on this 
subject. Aside from the theoretical as- 
pects, several articles will be on the 
practical construction details of several 
types of high-quality enclosures that any 
interested person handy with tools can 
make. But first let us examine the com- 
plete audio system. The loudspeaker 
and its enclosure is only one unit in a 
long chain of components starting at 
the microphone in the recording or radio 
studio and finally culminating in your 
living room. 
The Amplifier 

The basic unit in any sound system is 
the amplifier and its one purpose is to 
magnify weak electrical impulses to a 
level powerful enough to drive your 
loudspeaker. Fortunately for us the sci- 
ence of electronics has developed ampli- 
fiers to a state of near perfection far 
exceeding that of any other component. 
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The amplifier is one component that can 
be completely described by specifications 
and graphs without too great a danger 
of getting mired in a discussion of in- 
tangibles and arbitrary opinions. It 
is interesting and informative to note 
that with the exception of gain and power 
output all the desirable characteristics 
of an amplifier are described in the nega- 
tive. For example, the less harmonic 
or intermodulation distortion, the less 
deviation from the ideal flat frequency 
response and the less hum the better the 
amplifier. This underlines a fact that 
cannot be stressed too much. The ampli- 
fier has only one purpose and that is to 
change the magnitude of the original in- 
put signal and any other change is un- 
desirable and is the sign of a poor ampli- 
fier. 

Of the two positive characteristics, 
gain and power output, the latter is the 
more important in its relation to the 
loudspeaker. The power output in an 
amplifier is specified in watts and refers 
to the loudest sound level it can reproduce 
without distortion.* <A rating of 10 to 
25 watts is more than sufficient for the 


*The use of “loudest sound level" is not strictly 
correct but is done for greater clarity for the lay- 
man. 
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average home and eardrum and is in 
fact more than sufficient to break a lease. 

It is essential that your loudspeaker 
be capable of handling the power output 
of your amplifier, otherwise it may 
eventually be damaged. Loudspeakers 
are also rated in watis and this indicates 
the greatest power that may be safely 
applied. Never drive a 10 watt speaker 
with a 20 watt amplifier unless you are 
a listener of great restraint. Otherwise, 
sooner or later, at the end of a power- 
fully moving crescendo you will find 
yourself without a loudspeaker. It is 
desirable that the power handling ability 
of the loudspeaker be slightly higher than 
that of the amplifier. There is no harm 
in driving a fifty-watt loudspeaker system 
with a five watt amplifier but it certainly 
is illogical to do so. An amplifier more in 
keeping with the power capabilities of 
the speaker is recommended. One more 
point to remember when connecting 
your loudspeaker to an amplifier is to 
match impedances. Loudspeakers usually 
have impedance ranging from 2 ohms to 
500 ohms Amplifiers usually have a 
selection of output impedances ranging 
from 2 to 500 ohms The important 
thing is to connect the speaker to the 
correct impedance. If the exact value 
is not available it is advisable to connect 
the speaker to the nearest lower value 
\ mismatch of 50°,, such as connecting 
a 20 ohm speaker to the 15 ohm tap, is 
not too serious 

Voltage gain, the other important 
characteristic of an amplifier is the amount 
the amplifier magnifies (amplities) the 
input signal. It can be compared to the 
magnification of a microscope. A small 
object needs more magnification to be 
visible than a larger one; in the same sense 
a phonograph cartridge with a= small 
voltage output needs more voltage gain 
than the one with a larger output to 
bring it to a comparable output level. 
Gain should not be confused with power 
output. Consider the microscope again. 

If an object is magnified to a point 
where it completely fills the lens we can 
compare it to an amplifier working at 
its full rated output. If the object is 


magnified more, it exceeds the limits 
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of the microscope lens. This can be 
compared to an amplifier working past 
its rated power. The power output is a 
fixed limiting factor. The gain necessary 
to bring the signal to this level on the 
other hand depends on the magnitude of 
the input voltage. A ten-watt amplifier 
may be driven to full output with both 
low or high voltage input. But in the 


former case more gain is required. 
Gain and the Pre-Amplifier 


It is common custom today to divide 
the amplification system into two sections, 
the main amplifier and the pre-amplifier 
The main amplifier works at a high level 
and must supply enough power to drive 
the loudspeaker system It must also 
supply a portion of the gain. 

The pre-amplifier, or front end as it is 
called, is used primarily to supply suffi- 
cient gain to drive the main amplifier to 
full output even with low voltage input 
sources such as today’s magnetic car- 
tridge etc. Since the pre-amplitier op- 
erates at a very low level, extreme care 
is taken in its design to keep hum and 
noise ata minimum. The volume control, 
selector switch and record compensation 
control are usually included in this unit 
for convenience. 

So far in this discussion flat frequency 
response has been considered an ideal. 
Pre-amplifiers designed for phonograph 
reproduction do not have a flat response. 
In the recording process it is necessary 
to alter the frequency response of the 
records for technical reasons.* The pre- 
amplifier has to compensate for these 
distortions. This is done by designing a 
network with converse characteristics of 
the record The ultimate result is still 
the flat response that we want. 

With the electronic components of the 
audio chain safely behind us we now 
come to the electro-mechanical part of 


the system. 
Your Cartridge 


Your needle and cartridge can actually 


be considered a miniature generator of 


*The subject of record compensation is beyond 
the scope of this article. For further details, see 
article by writer, page 310, June, 1953 issue. 
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electric current. The usual generator 
produces electricity by an armature ro- 


tating in a magnetic field. In the mag- 


12tic cartridge we do not have a rotating 
armature but rather an oscillating one, 
actuated by the needle, following the 
grooves of your record. The voltage is 
proportioned to the speed at which the 
needle vibrates. 

Magnetic phonograph cartridges ap- 
proach the excellence of the electronic 
components of 


today’s sound system. 


Unfortunately, efficiency and quality 


are incompatible. Usually the cartridges 
with the lowest voltage output are the 
best, assuming of course that the ad- 
ditional problems of sufficient gain and 
susceptibility to hum are adequately met. 
The important factor is to be sure that 
your amplifier has sufficient gain to handle 
the cartridge of your choice. 

For the economy-minded there are 
high quality crystal and ceramic car- 
tridges. These require no pre-amplifier 
but they still are second best to properly 
installed magnetic units. 

Believe it or not, the next article in 
this series will concern itself with loud- 
speaker enclosures. 

(George Varkonyi, 116 Pinehurst Ave., 
New York 33 N. Y.) 


A Victor Hi-fi Disc 
A 


ldventure in High Fidelity is the title of 
a new record (LM 1802) issued by Victor 
to illustrate recent examples of RCA 
Victor's ‘New Orthophonic” 


techniques as employed in a variety of 


recording 


acoustic environments with microphones 
and their placement ‘carefully selected 
to achieve maximum effect in relation to 
specific musical compositions.” Thus, 
this dise follows somewhat in the path of 
Capitol's hi-fi demonstration discs, though 
its content is quite different since it offers 
some original material for hi-fi demonstra- 
tion, instead of previously recorded ma- 
terial. The disc opens with a composition 
which gives the record its title. This is 
a work by Robert Russell Bennett, com- 
missioned for the occasion, with nine 
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unique titles—like ‘‘The Arrival at the 
Great Gate of Castle Hi-fi,’ “The Variable 
Pitch of “The 
Circular Serenade of the Diamond Stylus,” 
and lastly ‘The Full Frequency Fountain 


Princess Rhumbamba,” 


of Farewell.” Bennett's music is highly 
eclectic with echoes of familiar patterns 
of famous composers, probably rightly so 
as these will undoubtedly favorably engage 
the average listener's attention. The 
music runs from sentiment to raucous 
jazz in the final number. Considering its 
intentions, one is willing to say that the 
job is well done. Whether it has any last- 
ing appeal will be decided by buyers of 
this disc. 

After this original composition, which 
has the characteristics of a ballet, there 
is “The Orchestra in a Nutcracker Shell.” 
NBC 


Symphony Orchestra let us hear the differ- 


Here, the solo members of the 


ent solo instruments which Tchaikovsky 
Side 2 
of the disc opens with ‘Restricted Fre- 


used in his familiar ballet suite. 


quency Range Demonstrations’ with 
audio-generator tones in frequency 
“sweeps,” and excerpts from the Bennett 
work with unrestricted and_ restricted 
frequency range. The next part of the 
disc is called “The Human Voice in High 
Fidelity,” in which Roberta Peters is 
heard in Richard Strauss’ song, Amor, 
with piano accompaniment, Victoria de 
los Angeles is heard in a Spanish song, 
The Gold Finch, with harpsichord accom- 
paniment, Jussi Bjoerling is heard in 
Grieg’s A Dream, and Leonard Warren 
is heard in Tosti’s L’U/tima cansone—the 
latter with piano. The last section of the 
disc is called ‘New Orthophonic in Pops,” 
with four different and unusual combina- 
tions, of which Eddie and the Witch Doctor 
by Sauter-Finegan Orchestra, featuring 
percussion and flute, has a fascination all 
its own. 

There is a lengthy and well-prepared 
booklet with this disc with only one 
omission—translations of the songs. The 
analytical or technical notes are supplied 
by R. D. Darrell, who has capably handled 
a not-too-easy assignment, ingeniously 
outlining the phases or aspects of the 
reproduction in a manner to stimulate 


the imagination of the listener. As a 
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record to reveal the quality and charac- 
teristics of high fidelity equipment, this 
one is a unique and unusual novelty. 
As to its enduring value—that’s something 
that will vary with different buyers. 
—P.H.R. 


OPERA SPOTLIGHT 


A 
STRAUSS: Salome (complete); Christel 


Goltz (Salome), Julius Patzak (Herod), 
Margareta Kenny (Herodias), Hans 
Braun (Jokanaan), Anton Dermota 
(Narraboth), Ludwig Weber and Harald 
Proglhof (1st and 2nd Nazarenes), 
others, Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Clemens Krauss (conductor). London 
LL-1038, 1039, $11.90. 


AYET another Salome, but this one is 
by far the overall best. Christel Goltz 
was heard previously in a poorly recorded 
version issued by Oceanic a few years 
back, which many preferred to the more 
recent version with Walburga Wegner. 
The latter's often excruciating high tones 
marred an otherwise fine performance; 
I prefer Goltz’s type of dramatic soprano 
where the vocal quality is consistently 
expressive. And, as Salome is a role by 
which a performance of this opera stands 
or falls, she wins out. Her poise and ex- 
pressive power in the final scene is mem- 
orable. It is no mean feat to sing this 
role, since the singer dominates from her 
entrance to the finale. Next to Salome, 
it is the conductor who reigns supreme 
over an orchestral score that is dramati- 
cally intense, emotionally exciting and 
full of vivid and smoldering coloration. 
The late Clemens Krauss’ understanding 
of the composer’s intentions are every- 
where sensitive, vital and acutely per- 
ceptive. One can believe that he went over 
this score more than once with Strauss. 
Of the several recordings, this one—nota- 
bly from the orchestral part—is the finest, 
especially for its glowingly wondrous 
string quality. Hans Braun’s Jokanaan 
is tonally richer and more sonorous than 
his competitors, but Metternich knows 


better how to act with his voice. Patzak’s 
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impersonation of Herod is famous, and 
vocally and dramatically he is more im- 
pressive than the others. Miss Kenny, 
vocally, is equally as good as Georgine von 
Milinkovic though not as artful. Der- 
mota’s Narroboth is better sung than his 
competitors. The balance of the cast are 
highly competent. 


What about the opera? Much of the 
imagery of Oscar Wilde’s poetry, from 
which the libretto was derived, is repug- 
nant. The perverse desires of Salome are 
to some revolting—Wilde had it in his 
nature to be just that. Is it any wonder 
then, with the realism of Strauss’ music, 
that the opera has been vilified? In the 
theatre, | have never been affected to the 
point of nausea as I was watching the 
television version of this opera given this 


past season. 


With the cameras hovering directly 
over Salome and a lifelike effigy of the 
head of the prophet, I found that final 
scene a distastefully realistic business 
which made me grateful that Herod's 
stomach was also sufficiently affected to 
order her immediate death. Actually, 
Salome can be best appreciated from the 
record, for musically there is so much in 
the opera which remains thrilling—in- 
cluding the final scene which can put the 
creeps in complacent souls—that one can 
forget the stage business and simply enjoy 
the music. As long as there are famous 
exponents of the role, Salome will lure 
listeners to the opera house and a lot of 
folks, who buy this recording, will be 
looking forward to hearing Miss Goltz in 
person since she is coming to the Metro- 
politan this winter. P.H.R. 


VERDI: Rigoletto (complete); Ferruccio 
Tagliavini (Duke of Mantua), Giuseppe 
Taddei (Rigoletto), Lina Pagliughi 
(Gilda), Giulio Neri (Sparafucile), Irma 
Colasanti (Maddalena), Tilde Fiorio 
(Giovanna), Antonio Zerbini (Mon- 
terone). Alberto Albertini (Marullo), 
others, Symphony Orchestra of Radio- 
televisione, Turin, and the Cetra 
Chorus, conducted Angelo Questa. 
Cetra-Capitol set, 3 discs, $17.85. 
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ACETRA is following up its promise to 
complete all the Verdi operas on records 
and this, their late:t offering, is one of 
the best to date. This is an all-Italian 
performance with leading artists long as- 
sociated with their roles. The Duke is not 
well suited to Tagliavini, only his ca- 
ressing tones are an asset to the role. 
He can and does faithfully observe the 
composer’s markings, which Peerce and 
Roswaenge blithely ignore, but his top 
tones are strained and devoid of coloration. 
Though Pagliughi is a lovely Gilda, with 
more feeling than Berger, her singing is 
not consistently as smooth. Giuseppe 
Taddei is convincing as Rigoletto, though 
he lacks the rich nobility of Warren 
and the polished singing of Schlusnus. 
But he knows how to act with his voice 
and, for this reason, his portrayal is 
often more compelling. Cetra have 
entrusted two important, smaller roles 

Sparafucile and Monterone—to first- 
rate artists—Giulio Neri and Antonio 
Zerbini. The chorus sings well but is less 
forward in sound than the principals, and 
the orchestra is also given second place 
when the singers are present. The re- 
production is quite realistic otherwise. 
Che orchestral direction is competent but 
by no means imaginative. As a_per- 
formance, this rates next to the Victor set 
and, in many ways, is an advancement 
over the only other authentic Iialian 
performance with Stracciari (who was 
past his prime when he sang Rigoletto), 
Capsir and Borgioli. The Remington set 
is not in the same class with either of the 


latter. PR, 


Vaughan William's “Job” 


v 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Job—A 
Vasque for Dancing; Sir Adrian Boult 
conducting the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. London LL-1003, $5.95. 


ATHIS WORK, based on Blake's illus- 
trations to the Book of Job, was originally 
intended to be called a ballet but Vaughan 
Williams preferred ‘‘A Masque for Danc- 
ing,’ a title more applicable to the score, 
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as Frank Howes has said, since it has the 
“aristocratic dignity,”’ and ‘the basic 
designs of the music of Job are the dance- 
forms of the period [17th century] when 
the masque flourished in England—the 
saraband, the minuet, the pavane, the 
galliard.”’ 


Controversy prevails on the merits of 
this music: some place the work high in 
the creative career of its composer while 
others find it lacking in true inspiration. 
Inspiration, however, prevails, properly 
related, in my estimation, to its subject. 
There are no startling effects except for 
one in Scene 6, where Satan is enthroned. 
Its symbolism is supplied by Blake’s 
illustrations which were a drama of the 
artist's own conception ‘that grew out of 
a lifelong preoccupation with the Book of 
Job.”” Howes tells us that ““Blake’s drama 
is not therefore a debate on the problem 
of suffering but a ‘primarily subjective 
experience; the account of a man’s in- 
ward struggle and triumph; the conflict 
between his indwelling Good and Evil 
powers’.”” Each of the nine scenes ‘‘has a 
superscription of a quotation from Scrip- 
ture.” 


To those who know and admire the 
music of Vaughan Williams, this score 
will unquestionably appeal. Its original- 
ity as well as power cannot be denied—its 
restraint and emotionalism that divide 
the forces of Good and Evil are adroitly 
handled. It has long been one of its com- 
poser’s most popular works in England, 
where it has often been seen and heard 
in stage productions. But the music 
stands on its own apart from the theatre, 
and what strikes the listener “with tre- 
mendous force,"’ as Lionel Salter so aptly 
says in The Gramophone, “is the sense of 
benediction which emanates from this, as 
from so much of V.W.’s mature music.” 


The score is dedicated to Sir Adrian 
Boult, who performs it with true sympathy 
and expressive powers. The recording is 
excellent though some of the pianissimo 
passages are not as clear as they might 
have been in the concert hall, but this 
creates an atmosphere quite in keeping 
with the music. P.H.R. 
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Renata Tebaldi as Aida with de- 








Falchi as Amonasro in act 2 of q 
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Maria Callas as Leonore in “‘Il 
Trovatore.”’ 
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are talking about... 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS’ debut at the Metropolitan Opera this 
season, and also the debut of the gifted German soprano, Christel Goltz, 


whose recent Salome performance in London's new set and whose singing as 


Elektra in the abridged recording issued by Decca have been widely praised. 


Goltz is scheduled to make her debut in the opening week of this season as 


Salome. It is to be expected that this richly endowed Straussian soprano 


will be also heard as Elektra. 


.. . RENATA TEBALDI’s debut at the Metropolitan Opera this fall, and 
Maria Meneghini Callas’ debut with the Chicago Opera. Tebaldi will make 
here debut as Desdemona in Verdi's Otello, which will also feature Mario del 
Monaco in the title role. Callas will make her debut as Norma. Of post-war 
operatic artists, these two sopranos have been widely favored by record buyers 
in this country and elsewhere. Of the two, Tebaldi has been more active in 
the recording studio though Callas is rapidly catching up to her. The latter's 
performance of Norma will soon be issued by Angel Records. There is no 
question that Tebaldi, in her many recorded roles to date, has left an indelible 
impression on the minds of all listeners. | No other sopranos, it has been said, 
since Ponselle, Muzio and Rethberg, have been as singularly blessed as this 
artist. She will be heard soon in three more recorded operas, favorite roles 
of hers—as Manon in Puccini's Manon Lescaut, in which her associates will 
be del Monaco and Corena, as Desdemona in Otello with del Monaco as the 
Moor and Aldo Protti as Iago, and as Violetta in Verdi's La Traviata with Poggi 
and Protti as her associates. 
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. ANTONIN DVORAK, who was rightfully honored recently by three 
major releases of works that have long been favorites of the public—his be- 
loved Stabat Mater, a Czech performance (issued by Urania through the 
courtesy of Czech Supraphon), his Piano Quintet in A, Op. 81 played by the 
Budapest Quartet and Clifford Curzon (Columbia), and his ‘‘New World” 
Symphony performed by Toscanini and the NBC Symphony Orchestra (Vic- 
tor). Undoubtedly, these issues were in remembrance of the composer's death 
which occurred 50 years ago last May. <A recent brochure from Artia, sponsors 
of Supraphon records, reminds us of Dvorak’s unique and yet indeliable place 
in the world of music. Since September is the month of his birth, we might 
pause to consider this man born of the people who, was an artist who spoke 
directly to the people. His life, says one of his countrymen—Dr. Kamil 
Slapak, ‘‘stands as an example of the unceasing and purposeful toil of an artist 
unswervingly pursuing his ideal and who, having—after a difficult beginning 
achieved world success, remained modest and faithful to his country and to 
the people whom he loyally served.”’ Since he visited our country and received 
our admiration and respect, even as he did in England, we feel indebted to 
him for his musical contributions—written in America—which were inspired 
by idiomatic materials indigenous to our people. 





LATER BEETHOVEN 
by the Veghs 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet in E flat, Op. 127; 
Quartet in F, Op. 135. Haydn Society 
LP 46, $5.95. Quartet in B, Op. 130. 
H. S. LP 47, $5.95. Quartet in C sharp 
minor, Op. 131; Grosse Fuge, Op. 133. 
H. S. LP 48, $5.95. Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 132. H.S. LP 49, $5.95. 
by the Vegh Quartet. 


Played 


AIN MAY, I reviewed the Veghs’ re- 
cordings of the Opus 59 and Opus 74 
quartets. In these later quartets, this 
foursome prove themselves once again to 
be one of the most scrupulously rehearsed 
Here, their 
precision in style is freer and not so 


quartets before the public. 


closely related to the metronome as in 
other recordings. The only group who 
challenges them are the Budapests. The 
Pascals are not in the same class. As 
recordings, these issues are equally as fine 
as those of the Budapests, apart from 
differences in instrumental tonal qualities. 
Here, as in Opus 59, the Veghs’ tonal 
characteristics are most realistically mani- 
fested, even to the sometimes wiry quality 
noted in the concert hall. The recorded 
sound of the Budapests is richer and more 
velvety than in their concert hall perform- 
ances, owing to their use of a group of 
rare Stradivari instruments from the 
Wittall collection, which serves them to 
greatest advantage in the slow moments. 
In the quicker movements, there is often 
not enough tonal brightness and poig- 
nancy, with the result that the Veghs 
with their keener and more biting tonal 
qualities give an added zest to the quicker 
movements. The essential difference be- 
tween these quartets is in their styles of 
playing—the Budapests’ being more pol- 
ished and more subtlely imbued, while 
that of the Veghs’ is more sturdy and virile. 

Let us refer to the two ensembles as V 
and B in some comparative points. Tonal 
opulence and subtler inflections in the 
slow movements of Opus 1/27 belong to 
the Bs, yet the Vs do justice to these in a 
way that can prove satisfactory until 
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comparison is made. And so it goes 
through the entire series. One would have 
to split hairs in the opening movements of 
Opus 130 to rate one group above the other. 
I particularly liked the sotto-voce effect 
that the Vs brought to the opening of the 
Presto, but the Bs steal an edge in the 
Andante and the Alla danza tesdesco. 
Both groups play the lovely Cavatina 
equally well, though here the instrumental 
richness of the Bs serves them to advan- 
tage, but not so in the finale, where the 
V’s tonal brightness is all to the good. 

The Opus 131 is the test of any string 
quartet. The V's do not penetrate as 
deeply in the fugal opening as do the B’s, 
but elsewhere they command _ respect. 
Only in the sixth variation of the fourth 
movement do the Bs perform with greater 
expressivity. The finale, once again, is 
in the V’s favor. 
successful in the first two movements of 
Opus 132 with their freer movement and 
bolder animation. The Bs are more 
poetic in the “Song of Thanksgiving,” 
but the Vs often reveal unusual percep- 
tion in their phrasing, and their finale is 
most successful. In the opening of Opus 
135, the Bs are more refined and subtle, 
but in the Scherzo the Vs are more virile. 
In the slow movement, the tonal beauty 
of the Bs lingers in memory, but there is 
greater intensity in the playing of the 


They are also most 


Vs and less overwhelming solemnity in 
the Piu lento section. The Bs treat the 
motive questions at the start of the finale 
with greater dignity, and the recording 
serves them best. Here, the close place- 
ment of this movement to the label tends 
to deteriorate V's tonal quality and 
negates values in their playing. 

As for the Grosse Fuge, the ruggedness 
and virility of the Vs stand them in good 
stead; I have never been enthusiastic over 
the Bs’ performance. For that matter, I 
have never been enthusiastic over any 
string quartet's performance. I prefer 
this music performed by a string orchestra 
since greater weight in sound enrichens the 
musical qualities involved. However, no 
existent LP version satisfies me to date, 
and I still favor the old 78-rpm recording 
by the Busch Chamber Ensemble. 

—P.H.R. 
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Pre-Recorded Tape 


By Eugene Bruck 


mIX YEARS AGO, Columbia Records 
marketed an innovation that shook 
the record industry to the core and changed 
the listening and buying habits of every 
music lover in the land. The long-playing 
record caused collectors to junk what was 
20 years abuilding; expensive Capeharts 
and table-model Websters were given 
away to relatives down the ladder or 
traded in for three-speed changers or 
fancy turntables; 12,0C9 cycles, woofer 
and transient response became vocabulary 
constants. In short, 33-1/3 rpm, with 
every existing classical company adopting 
it and hundreds springing up in its wake, 
has been a success. 


And now—pre-recorded tape! Early 
this year a few small companies issued 
reels of tape with music already on them— 
semi-popular, variety music, symphonic 
works played by generally second-rate 
orchestras and even some chamber music. 
The new tapes including binaurals, sold 
well, but there was hardly a rush by the 
public to buy tape machines because of 
them. Then RCA Victor—a colossus in- 
deed—announced that it was taking the 
new medium seriously. A list of forth- 
coming tapes was issued, including the 
magic names of Toscanini, Stokowski, 
Reiner and Munch, 


Curiosity and controversy have risen 
to a high pitch in audio circles ever since. 
Curiosity: what does RCA know about 
tape that its competitors don’t know? 
Where does it derive its optimism? Con- 
troversy: will pre-recorded tape ever 
become a mass medium for the home? 
Will it make records obsolete? This last 
September, 1954 


sends shivers down the spine of every 
collector who has bankrolled long-playing 
records and equipment instead of buying 
that new freezer or a 24-inch TV set. Is 
tape good enough to make us clean house 
again after only six years? 

Three factors loom large in pre-recorded 
tape optimism. First is the fact that over 
a quarter of a million home tape units 
were sold in this country last year, with 
the figure bound to hit half a million this 
year. Three-speed players, on the other 
hand, were non-existent when long-play- 
ing records hit the market. 

Second, almost everyone knows by now 
that the original recording for processing 
into discs is done on tape. Tape is capable 
of reproducing higher highs and lower lows 
than discs; the transfer to discs requires 
a certain, sometimes small, loss of fidelity 
at both ends. Why not, then, give the 
public the original product, since it’s 
better? It has been shown that it costs 
less to duplicate tapes than to press discs, 
a process that involves making metal 
parts, etc. Tape manufacturing machin- 
ery takes up less space, and tapes can be 
made as quickly as records. 

Third, and perhaps most important, 
thousands of master tapes are on hand in 
record company vaults. With the cata- 
logues saturated with 16 “Unfinished” 
Symphonies, here is a chance to remarket 
the standard sellers in a novel, and per- 
haps better, medium, at no new recording 
costs. 

Added favorable factors: new tape 
machines, including “playback only”’ 
units, are on the way, with lower cost and 
increased quality. 
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Tape has no grooves to wear out. With 
proper care, a tape can be played over and 
over without deterioration. There is no 
stylus to worry about, and output and 
signal-to-noise ratio is considerably in- 
creased 

Tapes recorded on 7-inch reels, dual 
track and at 7!» inches per second (stan- 
dard dimensions so far) give up to 60 
minutes of undistorted playing time. 
A-V Tape Libraries, Inc., among those 
who are marketing pre-recorded tape, 


lists also an ‘‘industrial’’ tape for use in 
hotels, restaurants, factories, etc., that 
will give eight hours of continuous music! 

Tape is here to stay—but whoa! Don't 
give those records to the neighbor's boy. 
Don't try to make an engagement ring 
out of yvour diamond stylus. There's 


another, not so happy, side to this story. 
Cost of Tape 


Price, for example. The cost of Dvor- 
ak’s ‘“‘New World’ Symphony, taped on 
RCA Victor by Toscanini, is $14.95. 
That's $9 more than Victor's record of 
the same. Is it that much better? If 
vou own an Ampex 300 or 400, which set 
you back a thousand dollars, it will sound 
brighter and fuller than anything you can 
get from a record and stylus—provided, 
of course, you own a matched speaker 
system. It will sound better if you've 
spent $350 for the tape-playback unit 
alone. But you're due for a disappoint- 
ment if your tape machine cost from $100 
to $250 (comprising most of those sold 
to date). For in order to get better sound 
from your tape than from your record, 
you've got to spend commensurately 
more on tape equipment than on record 
equipment 

It is rumored that RCA, in conjunction 
with Magnecord, Inc., is bringing out a 
“playback only’’ mechanism to be at- 
tached to record sets. The cost: probably 
under $50. This is still, of course, a good 
deal more than the $12.95 record attach- 
ments that first attracted 33-1/3 pur- 
chasers. Will the new unit bring out the 
best in RCA’s tape? And what of that 
quality in tape machines most precious 


to present owners—the a‘ility to record 


at home. Isn't this really why so many 
1 ? 


tape machines have been sold in the past? 
(It has been suggested darkly that tape 
companies want to discourage home re- 
cording, for what is to prevent someone 
from duplicating a friend's pre-recorded 
tape, costing $14.95, on a blank tape at 
$3.75?) 

RCA advertises that its pre-recorded 
tapes are ‘exact duplicates of RCA 
Victor master tape recordings.” But 
master tapes are made at 15 and even 
30 inches per second; the pre-recorded 
tapes are at 74. It is a fact that the 
faster speeds produce higher frequencies. 
They also minimize the effects of wow, 
which brings us to the subject of tape wear. 

Tapes can be more durable than discs. 
But there must be a temperature control. 
It has been found that temperature 
changes over a period of time cause tape 


to become brittle and = ‘“‘snappable.” 
Tapes also tear and twist unless properly 
rewound; and good rewind mechanisms 
have, so far, proved expensive. Improper 
rewinding also causes a tape to stretch, 
which in turn produces wow and distor- 
tion. 

The record owner should, but doesn’t 
always, wipe records before playing them. 
You don't have to wipe tapes, but play- 
back heads have to be cleaned thoroughly 
and frequently. This causes no great 
mental stress, but it is a bother to some 
people. It is, of course, much easier tc 
put a disc on a phonograph than to thread 


a reel of tape on a recorder. 
The Needle In the Haystack 


Added hazards: trying to find the 
beginning of a short selection or a particu- 
lar passage on tape can be excruciatingly 
difficult. If a tape snaps into more than 
two pieces, it takes time and talent to 
splice back together. And finally, many 
a professional has pushed the recording 
button when he meant to play back, 
ruining valuable program material erasing 
part or all of the music. 

None of the above “faults” in pre- 
recording, with the exception of compara- 
tive prices, are beyond eventual correction. 
Tape will always cost more than discs. 
But tapes will become stronger and even 
more sensitive; machines will be cheaper 
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and simpler to operate. It is fortunate 
that there is a current market to encourage 
the growth of pre-recorded tape and tape 
machine manufacturing during these form- 
ative days. 

Super hi-fi addicts and those who can 
afford the best in equipment will find that 
tape can replace records at this time. 
The millions of buyers who comprise the 
public will, however, relax for a year or 
two or five, enjoving their records without 
fear of becoming out-of-date. Records 
are still cheaper, easier to play and mar- 
velous sounding. Tape may well have its 
day—someday! But whether it becomes 
the ideal medium to replace records 
remains a moot question at this time. 
Who knows what they will invent next? 


L’Anthologie Sonore 


v 


NTRODUCING T'Anthologie Sonore 

to microgroove after it had reposed in 
shellac’s Limbo for years, the Haydn 
Society tells us that ‘Today your whole 
world of music is suddenly twice the size 
it was yesterday. Ten centuries are sing- 
ing in your ears...’ Quite a different 
approach from the primitive snob appeal 
of two decades ago, which had it that 
Anthologie Sonore would attract ‘‘the 


cultured minority of music lovers,’’ while 
assuming also a “‘largely educational role.” 
While that recorded anthology served ad- 
vantageously in the educational field, one 
suspects that it proved less tempting bait 
to most music lovers. 

The new sponsors make no false claims 
for their refurbished product except insofar 
as it duplicates, and it does here and there, 
scores already recorded in the ever in- 
creasing expansion of the LP catalogues. 
\nd let us consider further—in fact, let 
us insist if we are to do justice by L’An- 
thologie Sonore—that there are times when 
engineering is not as important as the 
music. For these are mostly, and admit- 
tedly, old recordings, some of them dating 
from the early 1930s. So that this “living 
history of western music from the 9th to 
the 19th century” may not be, as it is 
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elsewhere described in the promotional 
material, ‘‘the definitive comprehensive 
library of the great works of our musical 
heritage.’’ However, it is a contribution 
of consequence to the already rich micro- 
groove literature, and indeed its belated 
issuance will point up the maturity of the 
LP in direct proportion to the number of 
collectors who will react lukewarmly to 
the event—on the reasonable grounds 
that most companies have been keeping 
us bountifully supplied with early music 
since the dawn of the microgroove millen- 
nium. 

These militations notwithstanding, one 
cannot make light of the pleasures of hav- 
ing l’Anthologie Sonore around again. If 
some of its output is technically the worse 
for years and some cf the performances 
are far from inspired, the recordings 
musically rate as a major phonographic 
achievement. 

The prospectus sets forth a projected 
34 discs in seven volumes, each but the 
last to be uniformly five records. By the 
time all 34 will have been released, it is 
expected that the Haydn Society will 
have made the most of the lag to augment 
the basic lists by at least two or three 
more volumes. Only 10 discs are included 
in the initial release. Five of these com- 
prise Vol. I complete, which runs to pre- 
cisely half the number of 78 rpm discs but 
more than doubles the elapsed time. Its 
contents generally entitled Gregorian Chant 
to the 16th Century are broken down as 
follows: (AS-1) to the 13th Century, 
(AS-2) the 13th and 14th Centuries, 
(AS-3) the 14th and 15th . Centuries, 
(AS-4) the 15th Century, and (AS-5) Des 
Pres and other composers of the late 15th 
and early 16th Centuries. The other 
issued five discs are AS-8 (Vol. II, No. 2) 
samples of the Italian Madrigal at the end 
of the Renaissance; AS-19 (Vol. IV, No. 4) 
reconstructed flute concerts as they might 
have been at the Courts of Frederick II 
and Louis XV, with German works on 
one side and French ones on the other; 
AS-31 (Vol. VII, No. 1) Vivaldi’s Violin 
Concerto, Op. 3, No. 9, Bach's familiar 
transcription of same for harpsichord and 
orchestra and the latter’s Concerto in C for 
two keyboards; AS-33 (Vol. VII, No. 3) 
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Mozart's Divertimento, K. 131 and the 
Ballet Pantomime, Les Petits Riens; and 
lastly AS-34 (Vol. VII, No. 4)—for my 
taste the prize of the entire lot—seven 
Mozart motets in as delicious and dis- 
tinguished a choral concert as you are 
ever apt to hear. Virtually all of the per- 
formances being re-issues, I will not go 
into their various excellences at this junc- 
ture. However, because of some juxta- 
position of old and modern recordings, 
listeners would do well to hear these discs 
before buying. Full information on this 
anthology will be found in the brochure 
that the Haydn Society is including with 
all its releases. 

One serious reservation: The program 
notes are for the most part inadequate and 
dull. The original notes by Curt Sachs 
were invaluable by comparison. Victor's 
History of Music in Sound, now in progress 
and subsequently to be reviewed, features 
with each set of two dises a thick, hand- 
somely got up booklet (the latest one runs 
to 82 pages) that puts the meagre An- 
thologie Sonore paragraphs to shame. The 
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Haydn Society, of all people, could have 


done better. James Lyons 





American Indian Music 





FOLK MUSIC OF THE UNITED 
STATES: Songs of the Papago (LP 
disc AAFS-L31); Songs of the Nootka 
Quileute (LP disc AAFS-L32); Songs 
of the Menominee, Mandan, and Hidatsa 
(LP dise AAFS-L33). Library of 
Congress, Division of Music, Recording 
Laboratory, Washington 25, D. C. 
$4.50 each. 

A THESE three discs are a further ad- 

dition to the LP series of selections which 

the library of Congress is making avail- 
able from the fabulous Smithsonian- 

Densmore Collection of American Indian 

music in the National Archives. The col- 

lection, on over three thousand old-style 
cylinders, has in recent years been trans- 
cribed to 16” acetate discs, and it is from 
these disc transcriptions that the present 

LP selections have been taken. 

It is difficult for a reviewer in such a 
journal as The American Record Guide 
to know just whom to address in a review 
of such recordings as these: for—to be 
perfectly frank—the discs have all the 
faults of transcriptions from cylinders 
made in the early years of this century 
on the primitive field equipment of the 
day, including in most cases the original 
surface scratch. 

Dr. Frances Densmore, a great pioneer 
in the field of preserving the music of the 
American Indians, the immense value 
of whose work is recognized by all eth- 
nologists, worked under the inevitable 
handicaps of the pioneer; and what 
she got onto her cylinders by going into 
an Indian community and persuading in- 
dividuals to sing into her little machine 
is unfortunately not exactly what you 
would hear in the ordinary course of 
events if you were living day by day 
among the Indians in question. 

The result, as a matter of fact, is rather 
like what might ensue if an ethnologist 
from Mars should call upon me and ask 
—-——__—_—_____———_ (Continued on page 33) 
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Notes and Reviews 


HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ORCHESTRA 


BACH, J. C.: Symphony in E, Flat, Op. 
9, No. 2 and Symphony in D, Op. 18, 
No. 4; HAYDN: Concerto in D for 
Harpsichord and Orchestra; Isabelle 
Nef (harpsichord) and L’Orchestre de 
Chambre des Concerts Lamoureux con- 
ducted by Pierre Colombo. London 
(L'Oiseau-Lyre) OL-50007, $5.95. 


AONLY the Symphony in E Flat is new 
to microgroove. It is unusual in structure 
for its time, which was the 1760s, in that 
it almost, but not quite, embraces sonata 
form. The Nef performance in the famil- 
iar Haydn work is a bit on the muscular 
side, but not so much as either Schmid’s 
or Rosegen-Champion’s. The old Lan- 
dowska version, now transferred to 
Victor's LCT series, remains the exemplar. 

I find Nef’s free-wheeling approach rather 

exciting, just the same. The sound is 

satisfactory. —J.L. 

. 

BACH J. S.: Violin Concerto in G minor; 
HANDEL: Violin Sonata No. 4 in D; 
TARTINI: Violin Concerto in D minor; 
Violin Sonata in G; Joseph Szigeti 
with Columbia Symphony Orchestra, 
George Szell (conductor), and Carlo 
Bussotti (piano). Columbia ML-4891, 


ATECHNIQUE isn’t everything, to 


coin a phrase, and Szigeti has everything 
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—William Cowper 


else to spare. His unfailing mastery of 

style serves him well in all four of these 

works, as it did indeed when he made his 
earlier versions of the Tartini pieces. 

Only in the Handel does he fail to retard 

memories of Simon Goldberg, but even 

here the Handelian essence is intact. 

Those who know and admire the violinist’s 

recording of the Bach D minor Concerto 

will welcome his performance of the G 

minor, which is the violin version of the 

F minor Clavier Concerto. Szell conducts 

the orchestra, and Bussotti plays the ac- 

companiments, with proper deference to 
the distinguished soloist. Good studio 
sound, but sometimes a trifle edgy. 
J.N. 
* 

BARTOK: Concerto for Orchestra; Antal 
Dorati conducting the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. Mercury MG- 
50033, $5.95. 


BARTOK: Suite from The Miraculous 
Mandarin; KODALY: Peacock Vari- 
ations; Antal Dorati conducting the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Mer- 
cury MG-50038, $5.95. 


AHOW much more lovely sound there 
is in Orchestra Hall than there is in 
Northrop Auditorium may _ be heard 
with telling emphasis in these recordings’ 
The Mandarin disc is not appreciably 
an improvement, musically, over Serly’s, 
but its coupling with the colorful Peacock 
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Variations will give it automatic priority 
because the competitive performance 
needlessly occupies two full sides. The 
Concerto is sonically the most hair-raising 
on microgroove despite an overall string 
tone that is not pretty to put best light 
on it. Dorati’s conception of the work 
must be respected because he was, after 
aH, a pupil of the composer. I do not 
like it on the whole and I cannot believe 
that it would have won the sanction of the 
master. Literally, to be sure, it is beyond 
reproach. It delivers what the :core de- 
mands. What it lacks, as I hear it, is that 
marvelous ambivalence of impulse and 
ardor that is the essence of Bartok. It 
was not lost on Von Karajan, nor on 
Reiner, although the latter will soon be 
supplanted on Columbia by Ormandy. 
And none of these equals, for me, van 
Beinum, whose ancient London version 
cries out for replacement. Musically, 
Dorati’s has more wit than any of the 
outstanding versions, and often more 
suppleness. But its thrust is only sporadic 
and it doesn't get very poigant. 5... 
8 
BEETHOVEN: Romances, No. 1 in G, 
Op. 40 and No. 2 in F, Op. 50; BACH: 
Concerto in D Minor for Two Violins; 
respectively Theo Olof and Herman 
Krebbers (violins), and both (in the 
Bach) with the Hague Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Willem Van 
Otterloo. Epic LP LC-3036, $5.95. 


ACOUPLINGS undoubtedly will be de- 
cisive here. The performances are lovely, 
as worthy, indeed, as any of the competi- 
tive versions. Krebbers in particular is an 
artist to his fingertips, meaning that one 
discerns the genesis of his artistry else- 
where and that his technique is merely a 
handy adjunct.. But both soloists are 
impeccable, and the ritornel is more than 
adequate. The sound is perhaps a bit too 
big for the several works, but none of 
them are inherently miniature to start 
with, nor immune to the Romantic ap- 
proach either. le. 
e 

BRAHMS: Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77; 

Nathan Milstein and the Pittsburgh 

Symphony Orchestra, William Stein- 
16 








berg (conductor). 


$5.70. 


Capitol P-8271, 


ARAVISHING is the only acequate 
word for this performance. It is not im- 
peccable in the sense of being perfectly 
groomed; Brahms never meant it to be. 

The work’s executive problems are only 

the beginning of its challenge, anyway. 

Milstein tosses off these purely technicai 

aspects, makes one unaware of them, 

convinces one that they are not the 
point of the work. The real point of it 
is, of course, its artful transmutation of 
vital gypsy flavor, its containment of 
passion by poetry. And it is this that 
Milste'n imparts, even in his highly per- 
sonal cadenza, with the last measure of 
persuasion. He loves the music if any- 
thing too much—one would have been 
happier with a little more “air’ in the 
phrasing. Steinberg provides hard-driving 
collaboration throughout, and the realistic 
sound is parquet center. Most record 
buyers by this time will have their favorite 
version, but this one deserves to be known 

and heard, and it may well become a 

favorite with many as an alternate to, if 

not a replacement of, an already honored 

performance. 4. 

* 

BEETHOVEN: Violin Concerto in D, 
Op. 61; Herman Krebbers (violin) 
and the Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem Van Otterloo. 
Epic LC-3023, $5.95. 


AWHAT with the plethora of recorded 
performances available you might be 
tempted, as I must confess that I was, to 
pass over this altogether. Remembering 
how well Krebbers had played a Beethoven 
Romance on another recent Epic disc, 
however, I was curious to know how he 
would cope with the great Concerto. 
The report is that he acquits himself 
admirably. Every aspect of the grand 
tradition is at his fingertips, and the same 
goes for Van Otterloo. Those who do not 
happen to own an Op. 61, if there be 
anyone in that category at this late date, 
are warmly commended to sample it here. 
Others will find it a close match for their 
favorite version, which might be any one 
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FFRR maintains the series of full-length operatic recordings that are destined to become 

the standard by which all other efforts in the field are ivdged. Here is a cast headed by the 
greatest Italian operatic team, Renata Tebaldi and Mario del Monaco, and marshalled around 
them.are some of Italy’s most accomplished musical figures. The results make one of the operatic 


d : , ’ 
ocuments of our era. True high-fidelity recording in the best FFRR manner completes the pict 
ure 
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of several because there are at least a 


half-dozen that are first class. The 

sound is fine, perhaps a trifle too reverber- 

ant. as 
e 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Russian Easter 
Overture; Antar—Symphonic Suite; the 
London Symphony Orchestra conduc- 
ted by Hermann Scherchen. West- 
minster WL-5280, $5.95. THE SAME; 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Paray. Mercury 
MG-50028, $5.95. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Russian Easter 
Overture; Suite from The Legend of 
the Invisible City of Kitesh; D’ INDY: 
Istar Variations; respectively the Ba- 
varian Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Kurt Graunke and L’Orchestre de 
l'Association des Concerts Colonne 
conducted by George Sebastian. Urania 
7115, $5.95. 


ATHREE versions of the Russian 
Easter and two of the Antar should prov ide 
enough variety to satisfy anyone. The 
Urania disc is arresting for its inclusion 
of the Aitesh music. Old timers may 
remember Koussevitzky’s shellac version 
of an exciting highlight from this score 
The Battle of Kershenetz Also, Sebas- 
tian’s Jstar is more convincing than was 
Fistoulari’s The Russian Easter honors 
belong entirely to Scherchen and Paray. 
Sound-wise Westminster comfortably out- 
distances Mercury in both the Overture 
and the Antar—in the latter, embarras- 
singly so at the beginning of the second 
movement when the brass howls at the 
irings like a seasick elephant. Musically 
the palm goes to Paray; he seeks for line 
and color and tension while Scherchen 
seems always to be aiming at some non- 
existent structural unity. The latter’s 
tempi are inordinately slow, that is to say, 
and nothing so quickly fades these rich 
Rimsky hues 7... 
= 
SAINT-SAENS: Carnival 0 the Animals; 
IBERT: Divertissement; Victor Aller 
and Harry Sukman (pianos) and the 
Concert Arts Orchestra conducted by 
Felix Slatkin. Capitol P-8270, $5.70. 
18 


SAINT-SAENS: Violin Concerto No. 3 
in B Minor, Op. 61; MENDELSSOHN: 
Violin Sonata in F; Yehudi Menuhin 
(violin) respectively with the  Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Gas- 
ton Poulet and Gerald Moore (piano). 
HMV LHMV-1071, $5.95. 


AHOW hi the fi? The Capitol disc is a 
sonic sensation. Offhand I cannot imagine 
a more effective vehicle for demonstrating 
fine equipment. This is especially abetted 
by the minimum = musical intrusion. 
If you happen to cherish a fondness for 
the Saint-Saéns, better stick to one of 
the performances that approaches it as a 
work of some integrity and not simply 
as a way of showing off instrumental 
skills. This is a Hollywoodized treatment 
if ever there was one, with emphasis 
everywhere on tonal tricks. The Ibert 
comes off handsomely if only because, 
inherently, it lends itself ideally to this 
kind of treatment. There's nothing what- 
ever French about the ensemble sound, 
of course, but let it go. Désormiére can 
be preferred, otherwise. 

Menuhin’s performance of the B Minor 
is less authentic, if somewhat more 
accurate as to intonation, than was 
Francescatti’s. But the Saint-Saéns of 
the concerti was a pretty sober citizen 
and there is no reason to deplore Menuhin’s 
lack of Gallic felicities. Special interest 
attaches to the Mendelssohn Sonata, 
a recently rediscovered product of the 
composer's mature years. Menuhin plays 
it in a manner befitting an exquisitely 
emotionless memento, which is _ just 
what it is and just why it will probably 
return to blessed obscurity the moment 
he stops putting it on his programs. 
Good sound. —J.L. 

- 

SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 3 in E 
Flat (Rhenish) and Symphony No. 4 
in D Minor; Dean Dixon conducting 
the Vienna State Opera Orchestra. 
Westminster WL-5285, $5.95. 


ATHERE is a lot of nonsense spoken 
and written on the matter of tradition 
in handling the standard repertory. I 
for one do not object to an artist’s shed- 
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ding new light on familiar territory if 
the fact 


feel that the line has to be drawn some- 


results be in illuminating. I 
however, and when the individual- 
istic Dixon puts the Finale of the Rhenish 


on a roller coaster I think it is high time 


where, 


to draw it. The movement is marked 
Feierlich, which means ‘festive’ in a 
“solemn” sense. The miniature score 


published by Boosey & Hawkes translates 


it Maestoso. Dixon takes it Allegro con 


fuoco, to say the least. That is going 
too far, but only a little farther than he 
goes elsewhere in these performances. 
Schumann was not all Florestan when 
he wrote these works; the lyrical Euse- 
bius was there, too. Dixon eschews the 
poetic, emphasizes the dramatic line, 
exposes all of the seams. The Fourth 
stands up well against this approach, 
but the Rhenish loses all semblance of its 
gemuetlich glow. The sound is a _ bit 
harsh but that would seem to be the 
orchestra's fault. PAs 
+ 

SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 1, 

Op. 10; Symphony Orchestra of Radio 


Gerhard Plueger (conductor); 
No. 9, Op. 70; 
Orchestra of Radio Berlin, 


Leipzig, 
Symphony Symphony 
Rolf Kleinert 
conductor). Urania 7028, $5.95. 


ATHE 


over-emphasis on 


recording suggests an engineered 
the 


ends (this can be done 


upper and lower 
), which must have 
weakened the middle since it is lacking in 
similar realistic definition. This sort of 
thing is being done in a lot of tapes from 
European sources these days to give, one 
suspects, an effect of high fidelity which is 
the the 
deteriorates in the later half of each sym- 
Shostakovich’s First Symphony 
remains his most spontaneous expression; 
the Ninth in a similar vein may be more 
skillfully 
thing that the First has, which might be 


described as youthful impulse. 


not in original. Also, quality 


phony. 


constructed but it lacks some- 


Plueger’s 
performance of the First does not replace 
as well 


Rodzinski’s earlier one; it is not 


played. There’s another version due soon 
Westminster. 
ance of the 


from Kleinert’s perform- 
Ninth has more to commend 


it and the Berlin ensemble responds to 
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APAUL PARAY conducting the 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Ravel La Valse; Faure Pavane; Franck 
Psyche. G50029 
Schumann Symphony No. 4; Liszt Les 
Preludes. MG50036 


AANTAL DORATI acini the 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique. MG50034 
Bartok Concerto for Orchestra. MG50033 


Stravinsky Le Sacre du Printemps. 
MG50030 


HOWARD HANSON sill the 
EASTMAN-ROCHESTER SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Piston Symphony No. 3. MG40010 


MacDowell Second (‘‘Indian’’) Suite 
MG40009 


Taylor Through the Looking Glass. 
MG40008 


AFREDERICK FENNELL iii the 
EASTMAN SYMPHONIC WIND 
ENSEMBLE 


Reed La Fiesta Mexicana; 

Mennin Canzona; Persichetti Psalm; 
Hanson Chorale and Alleluia; 
Thomson A Solemn Music. MG40011 


AANTAL DORATI conducting the 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Kodaly Peacock Variations; Bartok 
Miraculous Mandarin Suite. MG50038 


Schubert Unfinished Symphony; 


Tchaikovsky Romeo and Juliet, 
Overture-Fantasia. 


M50037 


LIVING PRESENCE 








his direction knowingly, but this orchestra 
is not comparable to the Philharmonic 
which Kurtz conducted. P.H.R. 
* 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 5 
in D, Op. 47; the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Vladimir Gol- 
schmann. Capitol P-8268, $5.70. 





ATHIS is the fifth, and all around 
perhaps the finest, of the versions cur- 
rently available. The Mitropoulos per- 
formance so carried me away, I remember, 
that I wrote off the probability of its 
being improved on very much. Well, 
Golschmann has not ‘improved on it 
much, but he does lend a certain suavity 
to the bombast that would be alien to the 
tempestuous New Yorker. When the 
latter gentleman gives a war horse the 
business you can confidently expect an 
exciting time of it, and his Fifth continues 
to be, to these ears, the most exciting. 
Golschmann unsplits the infinitives, so to 
speak, turns the snarling polemic into 
rolling oratory He loses a little of the 
passion in the doing, but he gives the 
music a sensual power that it had not 
possessed since Stokowski’s famous re- 
cording a decade or more ago. The FDS 
sound is magnificent tL. 
e 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Janfred (Symphony 
in Four Tableaux, Op. 58); the Bolshoi 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
\lexander Gauk. Concert Hall Society 
LP CHS-1308, $5.95 


ATHE program annotator, Edward Lipp- 
man, has it that the Manfred ‘is possibly 
chaikovsky's greatest achievement.’ This 
is at best a dubious statement, although I 
am all in favor of more critical jacket 
notes—meaning value judgments—than 
we are being spoon-fed currently. Even 
if the Manfred were in fact its composer's 
noblest effort, however, you would never 
know it from this performance. I find it 
rather amazing that anyone would enter 


the lists with Toscanini, especially with 


an orchestra that could not, at best, 
sound like the NBC Symphony at its 
worst. Granted that Gauk elicits a more 
Tchaikovskyan, more convincing kind of 
20 


performance; the sad truth is that sym- 
pathetic conducting of a hundred men 
steeped in the right tradition just cdnnot 
equal virtuosic conducting of an ensemble 
that can play anything. Concert Hall 
has managed to make the sound quite 
acceptable. SL. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN: Sonatas in C_ minor 
and G, Op. 30, Nos. 2 and 3; Jean 
Fournier (violin) and Ginette Doyen 
(piano). Westminster WL-5292, $5.95, 


A THIS concludes the series of Beethoven 
violin sonatas recorded so handsomely 
by Westminster and presented so care- 
fully and_ skillfully by Fournier and 
Doyen. This team’s work has little ex- 
citement and achieves only weak emo- 
tional voltage, but there is music in it 
and a regard for the printed score that 
one can only salute. Moreover, what 
other set of Beethoven sonatas sounds 
so well as Westminster's? 

It should be added that the G major 
Sonata, Op. 30, No. 3 is one of the most 
delightful of all violin sonatas and along 
with the Op. 29 Quintet and the Op. 31, 
No. 2 Piano Sonata represents (to these 
ears, anyway) the first really impressive 
masterworks Beethoven produced. 

—C.J.L. 

> 
BRAHMS: Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34; 
Victor Aller (piano) and the Hollywood 
String Quartet. Capitol P-8269, $5.70. 


ABUT for unpardonable rubati, this is a 
slick performance and a superb recording. 
The sound is so good and the participants 
so expert, indeed, that one all but weeps 
at the grotesquely manhandled cadences. 
Curzon and the Budapesters retain their 
primacy on points. aL. 
+ 
DANZI: Sonata for Horn and piano 
in EF flat, Op. 28; Sonata for Horn and 
Piano in E, Op. 44; Franz Koch (Horn) 
and Lola Granetman (Piano). SPA 
LP disc 29, $5.95. 
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ATHE usually admirable Franz Koch 
seems to have little sympathy here for 
the interminable exercises of Danzi, pale 
copies of the Beethoven Sonata, in itself 
no beacon light on the thorny path of the 
hoin’s history. The conjury of elegance, 
the ovly gracious element in pieces of 
this genre, is not aided by sloppy execu- 
tion and sagging phrase lines. 
Furthermore, the elusive quality of 
the horn has been miserably handled 
by the engineer (sounds like bad micro- 
phone placement). In the lower registers 
it is reminiscent of the call of a lovesick 


cow. —A.W.P. 
* 

HARP MUSIC, Vols. II nd III; Nica- 

nor Zabaleta (harp). Esoteric LPs 


ES-523 and ES-524, $5.95 each. 


AIF I may be permitted to quote a re- 
mark of my own that appears on one 
of these discs, “hyphenated authorship 
is an old and sad story in the harp reper- 
tory.” The most amazing aspect of 
Zabaleta’s artistry, aside from his superb 
technique and all that, is that it is never 
addressed to any music not specifically 
composed for his instrument. In Vol. 
II, for instance, he plays originals by 
Prokofiev, Tailleferre, Tournier, Roussel, 
Hindemith and Glanville-Hicks. (The 
last two are utterly ravishing.) In Vol. 
III, the composers represented are C.P.E. 
Bach, Beethoven, Mayer, Rosetti and 
Krumpholz (the last three being re- 
spectable figures of the late 18th century). 
Musically, the two programs are a harvest 
of delights, although I am_ perfectly 
willing to concede that a taste for the 
harp has to be cultivated somewhat in 
the same manner as a taste for, say, 
horseradish. The big thing is that Za- 
baleta plays not so much misty plunks 
and dulcet glissandi as crystal-clear coun- 
terpoint, thus holding the ear instead 
of caressing it. As usual with Esoteric, 
the sound is lifelike. Plies 
s 


DEBUSSY: Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10; 
MILHAUD: Quartet No. 12; the 
Quartetto Italiano. Angel LP 35130, 
35.95. 
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ARATHER a_ brooding, elegaic  per- 
formance of the Debussy, as if it were 
a sad piece and not just a dramatic one. 


Well, 


has 


Nor do the Stuyvesant or the Budapester 
Quartets play it that way. It would take 
a little while to get accustomed to this 


new 
find 


dating from 1945 and dedicated to the 
memory of Fauré, is one of the modern 
master’s grandest works in any form and 
has been so recognized for years. What 
a pity that he has declared himself a 
quota of 18 string quartets. At the rate 
he is composing them he will have reached 
this goal all too soon, and he can go on 
forever as far as I am concerned. The 
Italians play his No. 12 with caressing 
suppleness, restraint, and, where ne- 
cessary, fervor. The sound is not as good 
as it 


been my conception 


maybe it is, although that never 


of the music. 


attitude; on short acquaintance I 
it uncomfortable. The Milhaud, 


should have been on either side. 


J.L. 
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HAYDN: Piano Trios Nos. 4, 17 (in 
E) 27, and 29 (in F); Badura Skoda 
(piano), Jean Fournier (violin), and 
Antonio Janigro (cello); Westminster 
WL-5293, $5.95. 

HAYDN: String Trios, Op. 53 (com- 

plete); WILTON: String Trios Nos. 

1 in A, 3in Cand 6 in F; Jean Pougnet 

(violin), Frederick Riddle (viola), and 

Anthony Pini (cello). Westminster 

WL-5296, $5.95. 


ATHE Haydn piano trios are not trios 
at all in any strict sense, but rather 
accompanied piano sonatas. This does 
not prevent them from being uniformly 
delicious, as anyone knows who owns 
the disc (WL-5202) to which this one is 
a sequel. Tovey was right in attributing 
to them their composer's “grandest 
forms and most pregnant ideas.”’ As 
to No. 27 there is some doubt of author- 
ship, but if it be not Haydn it is certainly 
an excellent imitation. The several 
performances are handsome and _ the 
sound is as well balanced as it could be 
in view of the music’s own emphasis on 
the keyboard instrument. 

It is unlikely that you had heard of 
Charles Henry Wilton until Westminster 
rescued him from oblivion. None of the 
popular dictionaries or encyclopedias 
in English mention him anywhere (Eitner 
has only a few lines) and about all anyone 
can find out about him is that he seems 
to have been working as a viola virtuoso 
around London and Liverpool in the 
1770s. On the internal evidence of the 
music itself this would be about right. 
There is an occasional trace of Boc- 
cherini, a_ slight suggestion of Mozart 
in the slow movements—and even a 
prophesy of the factotum’s cry in The 
Barber of Seville in the opening Andante 
of No. I! Altogether charming pieces, 
and a considerable credit to Westminster's 
repertorial enterprise. The Haydn Op. 
53 string trios are his only works for this 
combination except for a few divertimenti. 
They are each inventive, transparent, 
nowhere profound but everywhere genial 
and highly listenable. The collaborators 
herewith are warmly consentaneous, the 
sound close-up and clear. —J.L. 
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MOZART: Sonatas in G, K. 301, in E 
Minor, K. 304, in B Flat, K. 378 and in 
G, K. 379; Nap de Klijn (violin) and 
Alice Heksch (piano). Epic LP LC- 
3034, $5.95. 


ASTRIDENT violin tone, despite the 
fact that de Klijn uses a 1609 Paolo fiddle 
and a bow from the period of Mozart. 
Or maybe that is why. Heksch plays a 
piano ‘“‘prepared”’ to sound like the Stein 
used by Mozart. Both of them play ex- 
tremely well, individually and as a team. 
But the cavernous Epic sound gives a 
steely edge to everything, and bad mike 
placement gives the violinist even more 
advantage than his big tone gave him in 
the first place. It wouldn't be fair to call 
this effect unfaithful, of course, because 
it’s only in recordings that neither instru- 
ment is expected to drown out the other. 
In actual performance the one or the 
other always dominates. If you prefer to 
hear more fiddle than piano, then this is 
by all means your dish of tea. +3... 
° 
MOZART: Piano Trios inG, K. 564, and 
B Flat, K. 254; Badura Skoda (piano), 
Jean Fournier (violin), and Antonio 
Janigro (cello). Westminster WL-5284, 
$5.95. 


ALAST of a notable series. The four 
other works in the group are available 
on WL-5242 and WL-5268. All of the 
remarks made about those earlier discs 
apply here with equal force—lovely 
works, if not great ones, caressingly 

performed and beautifully recorded. 
4-1. 

e 

AN OISTRAKH RECITAL: Cinderella 
Five Pieces (Prokofiev); Vocalise (Rach- 
maninov), Waltz-Scherzo (Tchaikovsky) 
Hungarian Dances Nos. 9, 8 & 


wn 


(Brahms); Meditation (Glazounov); 
Chanson Poeme (Khachaturian); etc. 
David Oistrakh (violin) and V. Yampol- 
sky (piano) and I. Kollegorskaya 
(piano). Vanguard LP disc VRS 6020, 
$5.95. 


ATHIS fellow Oistrakh plays a lot of 
fiddle, which isn't exactly startling news, 
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full, lush 


ploited in these soulful melodies, most of 


His tone is calculatingly ex- 
which would be completely at home among 
the potted palms of a steamship dining- 
saloon. 

I would recommend this record to 
violin students (and professionals, too) as 
an excellent lesson in how to play pieces 
like these tastefully. Only adequate re- 


A.W.P. 


cording. 


KEYBOARD 


BACH: Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C; 
Chorale- Preludes: 


Noten sein; 


Wenn wir in hochsten 
Jesus Christus, unser Hei- 
land; Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland; 
Prelude inG; Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor; Jeanne Demessieux 

London LP disc LL-946, $5.95. 


(organ). 


ALONDON’S engineers have done a fine 
job in capturing the sound of the big, ro- 
bust-toned organ of Victoria Hall, Geneva, 
Switzerland. Alas, it is not the instrument, 
Bach 


contrapuntal 


on which to play this well-chosen 
recital. So the 
threads in the complex 
the Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue and the Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor seem somewhat obscured and lack- 


many of 
fabric of pieces 


such as great 


ing the sharp highlights that are necessary 
if these works are to achieve their fullest 
Miss this 


instrument (a fine one of its type and so 


impact. Demessieux handles 


grand and appropriate for 19th century 


organ literature) with much skill.  In- 
deed, this music might seem less effective 
than it emerges, if Miss Demessieux’s 


registrations were not so tasteful. This 
listener does, however, prefer a steadier 
rhythmic pulse in some of this music than 
this 


talented Wenn 


wir in hochsten Noten sein is most severely 


performer affords. 


affected by this manner of freedom. 


\t the moment, the recommendation 


concerning the Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
is for John Eggington on a Oiseaux-Lyre 
Er, 
including the one in A minor offered here, 
are magnificently performed by Helmut 
Walcha in a LP set. 

—C.J.L. 


Many of Bach's preludes and fugues, 


three-disc Decca 
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BEETHOVEN: Sonata in E, Op. 109; 
Sonata in A flat, Op. 110; Myra Hess 
HMV disc LHMV-1068, $5.95. 


(piano). 


AA VEILED recording, with some of 
the forte passages leveled, spoils quite a 
bit of the alloyed pleasures Myra Hess 
offers in her rendering of these two sur- 
passingly magnificent sonatas. It seems, 
in fact, to emphasize the weakness of 
Miss Hess’ conception of these scores and 
especially the more outspoken passages. 
Her playing of these particular sections 
are very much like the way she handles 
the What 
works with the latter does not work with 
the 
shortened, and the pieces have a more 
For 


the great E major Sonata, one must choose 


quiet, reflective moments. 


former. The emotional span seems 


or less poetic, tranquil monotony. 
from two splendid versions—the sonically- 
Schnabel or the 
Solomon. Kempff or Gulda would be 
acceptable for the A flat Sonata, but neither 
is up to the old but supremely effective 


dated more recent 


Schnabel performance which should be 
made available on LP. C34. 
a 
BRAHMS: Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme by Handel, Op. 24; Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini (Books 1 and 
2), Op. 35; Abbey Simon 
Epic LP disc LC-3050, $5.95. 


(piano). 


ATHESE are 
ances of Brahms’ most popular sets of 
keyboard variations. the 
work of Abbey with 
wrists of steel who can on occasion offer 
the limpid this 
demands. unknown 


most satisfying perform” 
They are 
Simon, a_ pianist 


touch some of music 


Simon, previously 
the same most effective in 

He 
tasks 
works 
spirits and abandon. It is 


to me is all 
his 
the 


exulting in 
off 


has 


physical prowess. 
throws 
Brahms 


with 


finger-breaking 


asked in these fine 
high 
that 


communicating 


and 
that 
His spirit 


his work 
the 


there is fun in making music. 


clear Simon relishes 


enjoys idea 


is irrepressible, and there are many 


moments when his work is irresistible. 
One must also comment on the excellent 
piano recording and note that new, high 
engineering standards have been adopted 


by Epic. —€55. 
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BRAHMS: JUariations on a Theme of 
Paganini, Op. 35; Charles Ro-en 
(piano). London 10’ LD-9104, $2.95. 


AREFINEMENT of sound and style 

is Rosen's contribution to this music. 

But that is not all this difficult music 

demands. It needs the impress of per- 

sonality and a differentiation of mood 
from one variation to the next if it is to 
make all its many clever and touching 
points This reviewer must refer the 
listener who really cares for this beauti- 
fully constructed work to either the per- 
formance of Geza Anda (Angel) or to the 
one of Abbey Simon (Epic). Both have 
style and technique—plus. c.3.4. 
* 

CHABRIER: I/mprompiu, Cing Morceux, 
Fantasque; SAINT-SAENS: Etude en 
Forme de Valse; Toccatas, Op. 72 and 
111; Theme Varie; Allegro Appas- 
sionata; Ginette Doyen (piano). West- 
minster WL-5294, $5.95. 


ATHIS MOST interesting disc presents 
a portion of 19th-century piano literature 
unjustly neglected these days. The 
highly original, distinctive musical speech 
of Chabrier is ever a joy to the spirit and 
a delight to the ear. Just try the ex- 
quisite A ubade and Ballabile from the 1891 
collection Cing Morceux or the famous 
Bouree Fantasque (stunningly conceived 
for the piano and just as effective as the 
familiar and fine Mottl orchestration) 
and hear for yourself. \s everyone 
knows, Saint-Saéns had a_ tremendous 
reputation as a pianist; and the pieces 
here tend to prove that fact. How the 
composer must have enjoyed dazzling 
his audiences with these made-to-order 
sparklers we have here. Gratefully written 
for the instrument, brilliant of sound, 
they are display pieces calculated to 
amaze and not the least embarrass by 
their thin content 

\side from losing momentum in Bouree, 
Miss Doyen capably performs all these 
works with style and élan. She is aided 
by superb recording, Westminster style— 
clean, warm, spacious, and resonant. 
All in all, a most worthwhile disc. 


C.J.L. 








COUPERIN: Five Keyboard Pieces; RA- 
MEAU: Five Keyboard Pieces; RAVEL: 
Le Tombeau de Couperin; DEBUSSY: 
Hommage a Rameau; Marcelle Mever 
(piano). Haydn Society disc HSL-98, 
$5.95. 


ATHIS is an unusually well chosen re- 
cital of French keyboard music handsome- 
ly presented by the talented Marcelle 
Meyer. The disc would be a valuable 
ornament to anyone's collection, if the 
recording were up to scratch. The sound, 
however, is veiled, and there is no solidity 
in the treble tones. It is a pity, for there 
is no more beautiful performance of 
Ravel's chaste and brilliant hommage 
to Couperin than the one Miss Meyer 
offers. And though this listener prefers 
the Couperin-Rameau literature _ per- 
formed on the harpsichord, it must be 
admitted the ten lovely pieces presented 
here are handled with skill and taste. 
Insufficient color and detail (perhaps 
the fault of the recording) mars the 
Debussy work, but this is a small flaw 
in an otherwise ably presented recital. 


CL 
* 


DEBUSSY: Estampes : Preludes (Books 
IT and II); Reine Gianoli (piano). 
Westminster WAL-214 (2 discs), $11.90. 


ANO OTHER recording of Debussy 
piano music available today can touch 
this latest Westminster effort for natural 
sound. This is stunning engineering that 
relentlessly expose Miss Gianoli’s un- 
enchanting performances; her heavy 
rhythm, her spare tonal color palette, 
her not-too-well adjusted dynamics that 
makes some details obscure and others 
seem out of place. It must, however, be 
said that Miss Gianoli gets one very 
significant point across. She knows that 
this music is painting and not declama- 
tion; she consequently never pounds or 
makes any other kind of unpleasant 
noise. This is, of course, welcome; but 
it is not enough, as anyone who owns 
Gieseking’s p rformances of this music 


will attest. —C.J.L. 
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MOUSSORSKY: 
hibition; Leonard Pennario 


Capitol 10” LAI-8266, $4.97. 


Pictures at an Ex- 


(piano). 


ACAPITOL has every right to be proud 
of this issue. For this listener, it is most 
faithful and effective performance of the 
Pictures we have yet had from a pianist 
during the LP era; and it is easily the 
best recording now available. Indeed, 
this disc represents a new high in Capitol 
piano recording technique. The sound 
is close, as usual, but without the dryness 
other issues have manifested. There is 
a real feeling of room resonance here. 

The presentation of this fine record 
also commendable. It is boxed with a 
brochure which contains comments by 
\lfred Frankenstein (music critic for the 
San Francisco Chronicle) on the Hartman 
pictures which inspired Moussorgsky’s 
colorful and evocative score. 

\ final word about Pennario’s playing. 
This gifted young man has always had 
technique to burn, and his work has ever 
been distinguished by straightforward 
manner and cleaness of execution. But 
never before on records, I think, has he 
shown such mastery as he demonstrates 
There 
is a new care for shading, a feeling for the 


here in regard to making music. 


picturesque, if you will, that is quite 


stimulating, infinitely promising, and 

a relief from the hard-boiled playing we 

have been accustomed to. It is a pleasure 

to recommend the many excellences of 

this outstanding release. CEL. 

7 

SCHUBERT: Sonata in G, Op. 78; 
EMS LP disc 109, $5.95. 
D, Op. 53; Webster 
EMS 108, $5.95. 


Sonata in 
Aitken (piano). 


ASCHUBERT piano sonatas are difficult 
to play and demand a great deal from 
the artist. But how rewarding they 
are! Webster Aitken, one of the finest 
pianists America has ever produced, knows 
the value of this music and is one of the 
few who seem to understand its power 
as well as its charm. The two sonatas 
he tackles here are two of the most 
beautiful. And, believe it or not, this is 
the first recording on LP of one of them 

1954 


September, 












the Op. 53. 


ness, a kind of dedication that is most 


Aitken plays with a serious- 
appealing. He also demonstrates a 
musical sensitivity uncommon at any time. 
Moreover, he achieves some miracles that 
must be heard by all who care anything 
about fine piano playing, e.g. his handling 
of the sublime, reflective opening of the 
Sonata in G, the enchanting trio from the 
same work; the first movement, the 
minuet and most all of the final move- 
ment of Op. 53. 
however, 


Along with these beauties, 
comes a tenseness and a man- 
nered stop-then-start way with the tempo 
that robs the lovely, flowing movements 
of each sonata of any kind of ease and 
abandon. And this may cause some 
listeners to want the expressively pene- 
trating but technically substandard per- 
formance by Jolles of the Op. 78 on a 
Haydn Society LP. The 


Op. 78 is, by the way, 


recording of 
splendid, if a bit 
close. The Op. 53, on the other hand, 


sounds as if it were made earlier and it 
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Completely new in design, the 
Fairchild Plug-In Type Transcrip- 
tion Arm eliminates the adverse effects 
of arm resonance—lets the stylus alone 
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child Series 215 — and hear the dramatic 
y difference. 
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is deficient in resonance and bass. Sur- 

faces on both discs are a little on the 

noisy side. —C.J.L. 

° 

ALEC TEMPLETON plays Improvia- 
tions on OFFENBACH and J. 
STRAUSS. Remington LP disc R- 
199-158, $2.99. 


ATHERE is some high frequency dis- 
tortion in this otherwise acceptably re- 
corded disc. This is one of those tricky 
engineering jobs in which Templeton is 
playing four-hand piano music with him- 
self for a partner. The result is pleasant 
enough, if one does not demand more than 
agreeable background sound.  Offen- 
bach is represented by tunes from Tales 
of Hoffmann, La Vie Parisienne, La Belle 
Helene, Orpheus in Hades; Strauss by 
several waltz tunes and melodies from 


Fledermaus and Gypsy Baron. —C.J.L. 


VOICE 


BACH: Jesu, meine Freude; Komm, 
Jesu, komm; Singet dem Herrn ein 
neues Lied; Vienna Akademie Kam- 
merchor, conducted by Ferdinand Gross- 
man. Westminster WL 5289, $5.95. 


ATHESE three motets are not new to 
records, but they have not previously 
been performed anything like so well. 
Grossmann has not followed the recent 
trend of Bach scholars by reinforcing 
the voices with instruments, but his 
choir has been drilled to a point of sureness 
few groups manage to achieve, and the 
singing is admirably clear in texture. 
The definition of the contrapuntal parts 
is a mocter for rejoicing. The secret 
seems to lie in two features of the per- 
formance—the well-focused tones of the 
singers, and the unfrenzied reserve of 
their singing. Singet dem Herrn seems 
almost too reserved at the outset, but 
it gathers momentum. The _ chorale 
movement, with the first chorus furnish- 
ing the embellishments, is very lovely 
in this recording, and the final fugue is 
tremendous. —P.L.M. 
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BRAHMS: Wiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4; 
Die Sonne scheint nicht mehr; Da unten 
im Thale; Feinsliebchen, du sollst mir 
nicht barfuss gehn; Schwesterlein; Ver- 
gebliches Staendchen, Op. 84, No. 4; 
Sandmaennchen; Maedchenlied, Op. 85, 
No. 3; Dort in den Weiden, Op. 97, No. 
4: In stiller Nacht; DVORAK: Zi- 
geunermelodien, Op. 55; Anny Fel- 
bermayer (soprano) and Victor Graef 
(piano). Vanguard VRS 446, $5.95. 


ATHE Brahms side (titled Songs in 
Folk Style) includes the first LP repre- 
sentation of the folk song arrangements, 
along with several original songs more 
or less in the same manner. The arrange- 
ments may be taken as a key to Brahms 
the song-writer—indeed to his entire 
output—for his musical style is firmly 
founded upon this type of melody. 
Felbermayer was an excellent choice to 
make this side of the disc, for her tone 
is limpid and pure, her style warm, but 
never obtrusive. I liked especially Die 
Sonne scheint nicht mehr and Fiensliebchen, 
du sollst: in the latter the conversation 
is well brought out. I always feel, in- 
cidentally, that Da unten im Thale also 
should be treated in this way, though 
most singers conceive it as simply an 
“unhappy love’? song. More can be 
made of In stiller Nacht (one remembers 
the broad legato of the old Gerhardt 
recording) and of Vergebliches Staendchen, 
though in the latter I blame the pianist 
rather than the singer. Still, it is better 
this song should be under- than overdone. 
The Dvorak Gypsy Songs are another 
case. Here something heavier and deeper 
is called for than the Felbermayer voice 
and style. After all, even Dvorak’'s 
gypsies are not ladies. Graef, at the 
piano, does nothing to correct this. Still, 
the only too familiar Songs my Mother 
Taught Me is given a mercifully clean and 
musical performance. —P.L.M. 


BUXTEHUDE: Herr, auf dich traue 
ich; Singet dem Herrn; Lauda Sion 
salvatorem; Jesu, meine Freude; Helen 
Boatwright (soprano); Choir of St. 
Thomas’ Episcopal Church, New Haven, 
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LISTEN — AND COMPARE! 


\b IT’S SEPTEMBER... 


‘MONTH ar 


NATURAL .". BALANCE 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


Ever since the history making Rimsky-Korsakoff and Liszt concerti 
releases, “Westminster” and “Concerto” have been linked like Damon 
and Pythias. The link will grow stronger with this important ‘West- 
minster Concerto Month”—8 releases, offering 15 masterpieces in this 


form! 


Note especially (but not exclusively) the Mozarts, Chopins and Schu- 
manns in which Artur Rodzinski leads the orchestra. These, with a bril- 
liant reading of Dvorak, are his inaugural efforts under the Westminster 
aegis. They are everything you would expect! 


BEETHOVEN 
WL 5302 
PIANO CONCERTO #2, B FLAT MAJOR 
Paul Badura-Skoda, piano 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Scherchen 
OVERTURES: CORIOLANUS, 
CONSECRATION OF THE HOUSE 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Scherchen 


BARTOK 
WL 5249 
PIANO CONCERTO #2 
PIANO CONCERTO #3 
Edith Farnadi, piano 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Scherchen 


BERLIOZ 
WL 5288 
HAROLD IN ITALY, OP. 16 
Frederick Riddle, viola 
Philharmonic Symph. Orch. of London 
conducted by Scherchen 


J. S. BACH 
WL 5318 
VIOLIN CONCERTO #1, A MINOR 
VIOLIN CONCERTO #2, E MAJOR 
Walter Barylli, violin 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Scherchen 


September, 1954 


MOZART 
WL 5307 
CLARINET CONCERTO, K.622 
Leopold Wlach, clarinet 
BASSOON CONCERTO, B FLAT, K.191 
Karl Oehlberger, bassoon 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Rodzinski 


CHOPIN 
WL. 5308 
PIANO CONCERTO #1, E MINOR 
PIANO CONCERTO #2, F MINOR 
Paul Badura-Skoda, piano 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Rodzinski 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
WL 5309 
PIANO CONCERTO #1, B FLAT MINOR 
PIANO CONCERTO #2, G MAJOR 
Edith Farnadi, piano 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Scherchen 


SCHUMANN 
WL 5310 

PIANO CONCERTO, A MAJOR 
CONCERTSTUCK, G MAJOR 
CONCERT ALLEGRO WITH INTRODUCTION 

Joerg Demus, piano 

Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 

conducted by Rodzinski 





Conn., conducted by Howard Boat- 


wright. Overtone Over 6, $5.95. 


ATHIS is one of the most completely 
satisfying records to come my way in 
some time. The two solo cantatas on 
the first side are in the familiar pattern 

indeed the second of them is not un- 
known; it has been recorded more than 
once before. Herr, auf dich traue ich 
contains an aria with an unforgettable 
melody, characteristically driven home 
by a_ ritornello. Helen Boatwright’s 
voice is a strikingly pure and clear soprano, 
just right for this music. She is happily 
placed to catch the atmosphere of the 
church in which the recording was made. 
he two motets for chorus and orchestra 
on the second side are major experiences 
in themselves, and they are performed 
with electrifying effect by healthy and 
enthusiastic young voices. Lauda Sion 
has a wonderful haunting refrain. Jesu, 
meine Freude (a fascinating and prophetic 
forerunner of the famous Bach motet) 
has come our way before, but in a trans- 
lated and organ-accompanied version, 
creditable enough, but hardly rivaling 
this masterly performance. Ams 

« 

BYRD: The Great Service; Chamber 
Chorus of Washington, conducted by 
Paul Callaway (recorded by the Quod- 
libet Society Vanguard VRS 453, 
$5.95 


ATHE “GREA1” SERVICE, written 
by the Roman Catholic William Byrd 
for the Church of England, consists of 
seven numbers—Venite, Te Deum, Bene- 
dictus, Kyrie, Creed, Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis. Each section is worked out 
with all the resources of Byrd's great 
contrapuntal skill, with plenty of verbal 
repetitions. One quaint detail is the 
setting of such words as_ salva-ti-on, 
provoca-ti-on, etc. There are many 
musical highspots—the voice leading at 
the end of the Te Deum—‘‘Let me never 
be confounded’’—the passages for, two 
altos in the Creed—‘‘Came down from 
heaven’’—the involved contrapuntal web 
in the Magnificat at ‘‘He hath scattered 
the proud,” and more. The choir does 
28 











admirable work in presenting the Service, 

singing with fine clarity and excellent 

intonation. The voices, to be sure, are 
just a little on the vibrant side—an 

English group, with their characteristic 

“flat” tone production, would blend more 

perfectly—and here and there the singing 

seemed a bit tentative. But this is a 

fine and moving work, well done. 

P.L.M. 
* 

CHARPENTIER: Magnificat in D; Of- 
fertory; Sub tuum praesidium; Plorans, 
ploravit; Regina coeli; Salve Regina; 
Claudine Collart (soprano), Jean Arch- 
imbaud (counter-tenor), Yvonne Mel- 
chior (contralto), Pierre Gianotti (ten- 
or), Louis Noguera (basso), Chorale 
of the Jeunesses Musicales de France 
and the Chamber Orchestra of the 
Concerts Pasdeloup, conducted — by 
Louis-Martini. Haydn Society HSL 
102, $5.95. 

CHARPENTIER: J\idnight mass; V1- 
VALDI: Gloria; Ensemble Vocal de 
Paris and Orchestra of the Société des 
Concerts, conducted by <A. Jouve. 
Westminster WL 5287, $5.95. 


ATHE Magnificat is a grand work, one 
that rolls over us like a tidal wave. The 
soloists are placed at some distance from 
the microphones, and the effect with the 
chorus is finely spacious. In the instru- 
mental Offertory the contrasts are beauti- 
fully brought out, and the following 
pieces, the first for three trebles and the 
second superbly sung by the rich con- 
tralto of Yvonne Melchior, are very 
effective. The Salve Regina, however, is 
the gem of the collection, with its mag- 
nificent building up by three choirs. The 
impact of this is indescribable. Some 
transcription has been necessary to fit 
these pieces for the modern instruments 
used. 

The Midnight Mass is a Christmas piece, 
based on a number of old carols. It is 
beyond question the most festive, the 
gayest mass I have ever heard. A few 
extra carols have been added for the per- 
formance, drawing on the works of a con- 


temporary of Charpentier, Nicolas Lebe- 
que, once organist of the church of Saint 
The American Record Guide 
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Merri where the 


The performance is appropriately jocund, 


‘ording was made. 


most decidedly extravert. There is not 
much relief from a high dynamic level, 
and some of the solos lie uncomfortably 
high for the singers. The beautiful Vi- 
valdi_ piece (for some reason labeled 
Gloria Mass, though obviously it is only 
an elaborately set section of the mass) is 
given a vital, well-realized performance, 
more polished, cleaner and more refined 
in sound than the older Vox recording. 
P.L.M. 
e 
A CONCERT BY THE VIENNA CHOIR 
BOYS: Rosen aus dem Sueden (Strauss) ; 
Staendchen (Zoegernd liese) (Schubert); 
Bandelterzett (Mozart); La pastorella 
(Schubert); Sphaerenklaenge (Strauss); 
Ascendit Deus (Gallus); Salvator mundi 
(Palestrina); O bone Jesu (Ingegnieri); 
Tenebrae factae sunt (Victoria); Laudi 
alla Vergine Maria (Verdi); O salutaris 
hostia (Nasco); Super flumina (Pales- 
trina); Exultate Deo (A. Scarlatti); 
Vienna Choir Boys, conducted by 
Friedrich Brenn and Peter Lacovich. 
Columbia ML 4873, $5.95. 
ATHIS very varied program should con- 
tain something for every taste. To some 
there will be a fascination in hearing 
these youngsters perform the Strauss 
waltzes, though others will miss in the 
fresh young voices the very thing the 
music needs. But there are the Mozart 
and Schubert pieces, and for those of 
a more serious turn, a whole side of re- 
ligious works, mostly of the older poly- 
phonic masters. True, most of these 
were written for mixed chorus, but they 
have not been destroved, though the 
bottom has gone out from under them. 
The fine spirit of reverence is over them 
all. The Schubert pieces were included 
in an earlier recording by this choir 
(Capitol P-8085), and comparing the 
performances now, I rather liked the 
more relaxed approach of the older ver- 
sion, and especially the solo voice in the 
delightful Staendchen (not to be con- 
fused with the famous solo song of that 
title). Mechanically, of course, the new 
disc is far superior, though it fails perfect 
clarity here and there. P.L.M. 
September, 1954 


SONGS OF GOUNOD: Chanson de 
printemps; Ce que je suis sans toi; Ma 
belle amie est morte; Venise; O ma belle 


rebelle; Viens! les gasons sont verts!; Les 
deux pigeons. London 10” LD-9110, 
$4.95. OLD FRENCH AIRS: Chanson 
Louis XIII; Cette Anne si belle; Tam- 
bourin; Me veux-tu voir mourir?; 
Cachez, beaux yeux; Ma_ bergere non 
légere; Noel Auxois; Brezairola (Ber- 
ceuse); Malurous qu'o uno fenno (Bour- 
rée). London 10” LD-9109, $4.95. 
Sung by Gérard Souzay (baritone) with 
Jacqueline Bonneau (piano). 


ATO GOUNOD, Ravel has said, must 
be attributed a positive portion in the 
establishment of the art song in France. 
Back in the 1860s, when we were fighting 
a Civil War, Gounod was being praised 
for his melodic writing. Mr. Souzay has 
chosen seven of his songs which, on the 
evidence of a single hearing, would seem 
to have been unjustly neglected. They 
are vocally gracious and melodically 
attractive, though pianistically conven- 
tional. Venise, a barcarolle, is Gounod’s 
most celebrated song, and a gem of its 
kind. Ce que je suis sans toi is another 
fine song, and so too is O ma belle rebelle. 
Souzay is in fine voice and stylistically he 
is above approach, though he lacks essen- 
tial ardor and the ability to build a telling 
climax. The recording is vocally realistic, 
but Mlle. Bonneau is relegated too much 
to the background. 

In the old French Airs, the baritone’s 
style often seems a little precious. How- 
ever, the beauty of his voice and _ his 
musical taste are assets in his favor. But 
one wishes that he had more temperament, 
especially to bring true é/an to those songs 
requiring it. Take the final song, from 
the Auvergnat folk-songs arranged by 
Canteloube: the tempo is right but the 
spirit isn’t in it. Souzay is more success- 
ful in the previous Berceuse, also from the 
same source. Intimate recording, vocally 
lifelike, but dry piano tone which a bit 
more reverberation would have bettered. 


P.H.R, 


% 
MOTETS OF THE VENETIAN 
SCHOOL; Vol. 2: Cantabant sancti 
9 














(Asola 


Ego dormivi (Willaert); Hoc signum 


Benedicam Dominum (Croce); 


crucis (Asola); Beate eritis (Croce); 
Virtute magna; Repleti quidem (Porta); 
Adoramus te, Christe (Ruffo); Salutis 
humanae sator (Vecchi); Surge amica 
mea (Asola); Migravit Judas (Nasco); 
Ego sum pauper; Exaltabo te, Domine; 
Cantate Domino (Croce); O Domine 
Jesu Christe (Ingegneri); [ntroduxit me 
rex; Ommnes de Saba; Surrexit pastor 
bonus (Asola); Choir of the Capella 
di Treviso, conducted by Giovanni 
d’Alessi. Vox PL 8610, $5.95. 


ATHE preceding volume of this series, 
and a Gabrieli disc, have made the style 
of the performing group familiar. Whereas 
the lusty approach here favored would 
be quite out of place in Palestrina or 
Victoria, it is quite appropriate to these 
warmer, more outspoken motets. For 
the present set, the boy choristers have 
been given a holiday, and the singing 
is all done by the men. The seventeen 
pieces are all unfamiliar, to me at least, 
and some of them are outstandingly 
attractive. So for anyone not disturbed 
by the rather nervous heartiness of the 
singing, anyone who does not insist on 
linked sweetness, long drawn out, the disc 
is recommended. It is good to note that 
Vox has supplied the playing time on the 
jacket. —P.L.M, 
+ 
PALESTRINA: JMissa Papae Marcelli; 
OKEGHEM: Kyrie and Gloria; 
OBRECHT: Parce, Domine; JOSQUIN 
DEZ PREZ: Ave Maria; DASCANIO: 
Il grillo; OBRECHT: La tortorella; 
SCHUYT: O Leyda gratiosa; SWEEL- 
INCK: Madonna, con quest’ occhio; 
TOLLIUS: Della veloce sona; LAS- 
SUS: Matona mia cara; Netherlands 
Chamber Choir, conducted by Felix de 
Nobel. Epic LC 3045, $5.95. 


ATHIS is a full-blooded performance of 
the great Palestrina Mass, in conception 
about midway between the husky vigor 
of Italian choirs, and the etherial dreami- 
ness of English and American organiza- 
tions. For clarity of contrapuntal lines, 
solid and clean reproduction, with just 
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suggestion of reverberation to 
give atmosphere, and for the kind of 
choral diction that comes out to meet 
you, this is the best .Wissa Papae Mar- 
celli as yet offered. More than that, the 
excellent chorus responds to its sensitive 
conductor with a freedom and flexibility 


enough 


rarely equalled. The performance is 
neither driven nor relaxed, but reflects 
the musical details as they reflect those 
of the text. The climaxes are full and 
sonorous; the Amens that finish the 
Credo are ear-tilling, the Sanctus and 
Hosanna fine and solid. After this the 
slower tempi and the more deliberate 
polish of the Wagner Chorale (Capitol 
P-8126) seem rather long drawn out. 

The religious pieces on the reverse are 
equally effective, the Okeghem, especially, 
wonderfully rich and full. For the Italian 
madrigals, however, this group is too big. 
If we accept the choral society approach, 
there is little enough to criticize, but to 
do so is to lose the intimacy of these 
delightful songs. PLM. 


RACHMANINOV: In the Silence of 
the Night; Lilacs; Summer Nights; 
The Older Tree; Oh, Cease thy Singing, 
Maiden Fair; Sorrow in Springtime; 
The Soldier's Bride; Vocalise; MOUS- 
SORGSKY: The Nursery (Song Cycle); 
Maria Kurenko (soprano) and Vsevolod 
Pastukhoff (piano). Capitol LP P- 
8265, $5.72. 

AMARIA KURENKO has given us some 

cherishable recitals on records, among 

which must be numbered her LP ones of 
less familiar Rachmaninov songs (Rach- 

maninov Society issues Nos. 2 and 5) 

and Chopin songs (Lyrichord 23). Though 

Miss Tourel has sung some of the same 

selections on Columbia disc 4357 with 

artistic persuasiveness, in my estimation 
it is Mme. Kurenko who brings a much 
needed spontaniety to those songs origin- 
ally for high voice. Even though one 
admires la Tourel’s lovely singing, one 
will enjoy the exhilarating characteristics 
of Kurenko’s artistry. Moreover, she 
gives us an expressive performance of 
those inimitable excurions into the world 
of childhood—Moussorgsky’s Nursery cy- 
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cle Here, this gracious lady happily 
projects the lyrical spontaniety of the 
composer's music. Kurenko has _ sup- 
plied us with excellent notes, including 
translations. No writer has described 
the Moussorgsky group more succinctly 
than she: “In these songs Moussorgsky 
has, indeed, captured with remarkable 
insight the prattle and invention of 
children. . .All the seriousness of childhood 
is in them, and yet their expression is 
maturely sensitive and tender.’’ This 
disc, an all-around happily conceived 
song recital, is engineered to perfection 
by Capitol. —P.H.R. 
e 


RECITAL OF RUSSIAN SONGS—No. 
1: Song of the Flea; The Seminarist 
(Moussorgsky); Doubt; The Midnight 
Review (Glinka); She Laughed (Lishin); 
Death (Gretchaninov). Raphael Arie 
(bass) with Wilfred Parry (piano). 
London 10” LD-9103, $4.95. 


RECITAL OF RUSSIAN SONGS—No. 
2: Song of the Volga Boatman (arr. 
Koeneman); When the King Went 
Forth to War (Koeneman); The Prophet 
(Rimsky-Korsakov); Fate (Rachman- 
inov); Raphael Arie with Anatole 
Fistoulari and the London Symphony 
Orchestra and Wilfred Parry (piano). 
London 10’ LD 9101, $4.95. 


ATHE MANTLE of the famous Chalia- 
pin hovers over the leading Russian 
bassos of today, but it isn’t a perfect fit 
on any. Arie is the actor in operatic arias 
as well as songs—so was Chaliapin, for 
that matter, but the latter was a more 
penetrating performer. Some of Arie’s 
effects are rather obviously calculated 
and less smoothly realized. But his voice 
is an impressive one and in most of the 
songs he gives convincing performances, 
especially in those with orchestra where 
London's fine recording is at its best. In 
the songs with Mr. Parry I would have 
liked more piano—the singer dominates 
the instrument. It is regrettable that no 
translations of these songs are given, for 
they would add to the sales of these 
records. An old Chaliapin recital book 
gives me facts on some, however, which 
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I can pass on. For example, She Laughed, 
tells the tale of a man turned thief for a 
woman who, when he was taken to prison, 
laughed at him. His pleas to her were 
answered by laughs, and when they hung 
him—*‘‘She danced. . .drank wine, and 
laughed.”” In the first of Glinka’s two 
songs, an old grenadier with others slain 
in battle arise from their graves; in the 
second, a lover though re-embracing his 
beloved still has doubts about her faith- 
fulness. The contrast of a King and a 
serf going forth to war—the one returning 
in pomp and pride and the other being 
buried on the battle field—impresses more 
when we know the words. Rachmaninov’'s 
Fate with its‘“*knock, knock"’ theme is 
tellingly sung by Arie. Who could miss 
here? And, Moussorgsky’s satire on the 
Seminarist—one studying for priesthood— 
is highly amusing with its jumbled Latin 
and memories of love affairs. Arie is far 
more successful here than in the Volga 
Boatman or The Flea, where he over-acts. 
But what a voice—what intensity and 
vibrancy! J.N. 
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PARISIAN SONGS OF THE 16th 
CENTURY: Las, je m'y plains; Dictes 


sans peur (Sermisy); 





Pourquoi donc 
ne fringuerons nous; Sur la_ rousée 
Passereau L'amour, la mort et la 
vie; Jl estoit une fillette (Janequin); 
Que n'est-elle aupres de moi (Certon); 
Ma peine n'est pas grande (Janequin); 
Plaindre l'ennui de la peine (Hesdin); 
O doulx regard (Gardane); Amour 
si haut (Sandrin); Quand je te veux 
raconter (Nicolas) Tourt ce qu'on peut 
en elle voir (Rore); En ce beau moys 
Costely); Amour me tue (Goudimel); 
Rossignol mon mignon (Le Jeune); 
Rossignol mon mignon (Boni); Mon 
pere et ma mere (Bonnet); Fiere cruelle 
(Le Jeune); Fretillarde amoureuse pu- 
cette (Anon); Prince, la France te ve"t 
Le Jeune Ensemble Vocal Fernand 
Lamy conducted by Fernand Lamy. 
Oiseau Lyre OL 50027, $5.95. 


A THESE songs are all taken, we are told, 
from a recent anthology edited by Fran- 
cois Lesure, and published by Oiseau 
Lyre. Though none of these particular 
chansons has been generally known _ be- 
fore, the type is familiar, and endlessly 
fascinating. A look at the names of the 
composers represented will be enough 
to sell the disc to anyone who knows the 
repertoire at all. The group performing, 
however, is a little too big to be ideal 
in the music, and there is a_ certain 
breathiness in their tone that is em- 
phasized, 1 would say, by rather close 
microphone placement. The most suc- 
cessful of the numbers are the sustained 
and sonorous ones—such as L'amour, 
la mort et la vie, O-doulx regard, or Fretil- 
larde amoureuse  pucette. The faster 
moving songs are inclined to sound hasty 
and nervous. The contrast between the 
two settings of the same Ronsard poem 
by LeJeune and Boni is very interesting; 
the Boni is especially beautiful. It is 
amusing, too, to recognize the text, and 
something very close to the music, of 
lessier’s Au joli bois in Bonnet'’s Ma pere 
et ma mere. Presumably one is invited 
to consider buying the music to go along 
with the recording; still, it would have 
been nice to have the texts. —P.L.M. 
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ROSSINI: Messe solennelle (1864); An- 
gelica Tuccari (soprano); Giuseppina 
Salvi, (contralto); Piero Besma (ten- 
or); Nestore Catalani (baritone) with 
Chorus and Orchestra Sinfonica Ro- 
mana della Societa del Quartetto, 
conducted by Alberico Vitalini. Period 


SPL 588, $5.95. 


ATHIS mass was one of the few products 
of Rossini’s declining years in Paris. 
Originally scored for voices, two pianos 
and harmonium, it was performed private- 
ly to an audience so enthusiastic that 
Rossini orchestrated his work, but for- 
bade a public presentation. After his 
death it was done as a memorial on his 
78th birthday. Frankly operatic in 
style (as it had to be as a sincere and 
honest work of Rossini) it is less flam- 
boyant than the Stabat Mater of 32 years 
earlier. Whereas the latter is mostly a 
series of very effective arias with the 
chorus incidental, this work is distinctly 
a choral composition with appropriate 
solos. Most of us, suppose, have known it 
only by the two arias recorded by Caruso. 
It is interesting and surprisingly  re- 
warding to hear them in their setting. 
The Crucifixus is certainly more appro- 
priate to the soprano voice for which it 
was intended, and it is good, too, to hear 
it less emotionally presented than it was 
by the great tenor. The choruses are 
bold and sonorous, patently reverent in 
spirit, yet far enough from the tradi- 
tional church style to be original and 
effective. 

Listening to the recording for the 
first time without benefit of score, I was 
well impressed by the performance gener- 
ally. Chorus and orchestra seemed pro- 
ficient, and save a quavery contralto, 
the soloists made their parts effective. 
But when I was able to get a vocal score 
and follow the recording, I was amazed 
at the amount of streamlining the work 
had undergone. Not only are the lengthy 
arias mercifully brought down to size, 
but there is a good deal of hardly ne- 
cessary sacrificing of orchestra introduc- 
tions, postludes etc. Certainly the 


pruning could have been better done, 
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But when will we have another chance 
to hear this mass? P.L.M. 
e 
SCHUBERT: Die = schoene Muellerin, 
Op. 25; Petre Munteanu (tenor) and 
Franz Holletschek (piano). Westmin- 

ster WL 5291, $5.95. 


AFOR the combination of clean (if 
not perfectly balanced) recording, a voice 
with the range to sing the songs in the 
original keys, a generally musicianly 
treatment of the cycle and clear, easy 
diction, this might be cited as the best 
available Schoene Muellerin. It is not, 
however, a_ particularly exciting one. 
The voice itself is pleasant in quality, 
but a little 


The contrasts between the loud and the 


‘flabby,”’ lacking in hard core. 


soft qualities it possesses are altogether 
too marked, too sudden.  Stylistically 
the singer is laudable, if not especially 
ingratiating. Perhaps the pianist should 
be blamed that some of the songs are 
rather square-cut, The best available 
singing of the cycle is still that of Aksel 
Schiotz, but the transfer of his recording 
to LP was not completely happy. I 
suspect the Fischer-Dieskau version, al- 
ready released in England, will prove 
more satisfactory. P.L.M. 


SCHUMANN: Dichteriiebe, Op. 48; Du 
bist wie eine Blume, Op. 25, No. 24; 
Gestaendnts, Op. 74, No. 7: Der Nuss- 
baum, Op. 25, No. 3; Der Sandmann, 
Op. 79, No. 12; Gerard Souzay (bari- 
tone) and Jacqueline Bonneau (piano). 
London LL 940, $5.95. 


AA COUPLE of years ago we had a 
Dichterliebe from Souzay, with four 
Hugo Wolf songs as filler. This new 
arrangement makes a more unified pro- 
gram, and it brings us at least two of the 
lesser known Schumann lieder. The new 
recording of the cycle marks an advance 
in several respects. The piano has a 
fuller and richer sound, and a few details 
of the singer’s diction have been touched 
up. The issue indicates a striving for 
perfection which must be admired. 
September, 1954 


Like most French singers, Souzay pro- 
duces rather too open a tone to be per- 
fectly satisfying in German lieder, and 
his slight vibrato does not seem to be- 
long with the language. The pronuncia- 
tion is admirable, he quite obviously 
understands and loves the songs; in 
matters of taste he is above reproach. 
But one feels he is visiting rather than 
living in Schumann's music. P.L.M. 





Indian Music 


~ (Continued from page 14) 


me to sing for him a choice example of 
my culture’s religious music and I were 
to oblige by singing him, solo, the bass 
part of the fugal Ayrie of the B-minor 
Mass. 

This is not to say that the American 
Indians have five-voice fugues in their 
tribal music, but it does indicate that you 
do not get a complete or just idea of a 
music from a song sung solo by a quavery- 
voiced old man or woman, without the 
necessary rhythmic accompaniment, when 
in situ you would hear it sung by a large 
chorus of strong voices accompanied by 
drums, rattles, bells, or what-not. 

So the question of who is going to be 
listening to these records is a real one for 
the reviewer. People—Indian or White 
who like to listen to recordings of Indian 
music (and I am one of them), will prefer 
the realistic modern recordings of Manuel 
Archuleta (Tom-Tom), Laura Boulton 
(RCA-Victor), Willard Rhodes (Folkways), 
etc. Ethnologists and musicologists are 
going to do the same—if they want to 
know what Indian music really sounds 
like. For the rest, I can imagine some 
old shaman or medicine man listening to 
these discs for help in recalling some fine 
point of a song long since forgotten 
by his people: but who else will play 
them I cannot imagine. They are strictly 
archivists’ material. 

The Library of Congress has, as usual, 
done a superb job of packaging and 
annotating their records; and technically 
the pressings are as fine as the original 
Henry Shultz 
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SHOW STUFF: Victor has The Golden Apple 
LOC-1014), Columbia The Pajama Game (ML 
4840), Capitol By the Beautiful Sea (S-531) and 
MGM The Threepenny Opera (E-3121'. All are 
wriginal cast recordings. Anybody who saw any 
f these productions this past sea on will find it 
a joy on microgroove, and anybody who was un- 
fortunate enough to miss all of them is warmly 
commended to these discs to recoup the loss. 
The Moross music for The Golden Apple is re- 
markable for its mingling of popular and classical 
imperatives— singable melody and _ fidelity to 
strict form. The Threepenny Opera is even more 
wonderful than ever in Blitzstein’s English adapta 


THE FRENCH LINE: Best of a quartet from 
Columbia is a recital by Maurice Chevalier (CL 
568) that leaves no doubt he is still a master 
The magnificent Patachou is back (CL-571) with 

batch of Montmartre ditties that somehow do 
not have the sparkle of her first notable collection. 
Juliette Greco, whose habitat is St. Germain-des- 
Pres, makes it clear (on CL-569) why such as Coc 


teau and Sartre worship at her feet. And Jacqueline 


Francois (on CL-570) continues to justify her cog 
nomen of ‘‘Mademoiselle de Paris.’ All of the 
foregoing are 12-inchers Charles Trenet is once 
iore represented Angel 64004) with Jacques 
Helian and his orchestra; the slick dance settings 


ire not to my taste but I suppose we can't expect 
every French song to be a sexy ballad. Which 
leads us to La Mome herself, Edith Piaf that is, 
m another Angel (64005) entitled Bravo pour le 
lou Really incomparable, this woman, es 
vecially in tear-jerkers lixe these variations on the 
Vesti la giubba theme On the instrumental side 
Vox offers the Trio Charpin (VX-640) in a recital 
called Stars Over Paris; real nice nightclubby stuff. 
The Charpins play in the famous Boeuf sur le Toit 
mortalized by Milhaud \t various other boiles 
around town you are apt to encounter Eric Amado, 
Aime Doniat, Michele Arnaud, Micheline Dax, 
Remi Clary, Cora Vaucaire and Robert Valentino- 


all of them are heard once or twice eac 1 on Van 


guard discs 7017 and 7017, and all of them are 
worth hearing. So are, to change languages, the 
redoubtable Liane, of Vienna, who adds to her 
Boheme Bar series on Vanguard 7007, and Amalia 
Rodrigues, who offers an utterly captivating pro- 
gram of Portugese fado and Spanish flamenco on 
Angel 64002 

MORE VOCALS: Strictly in a class by himself 
is Tom Lehrer, who sings and accompanies himself 
in a group of his own songs on a disc available only 
by mail from him (Box 121, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
$3.95 plus mailing charges) Lehrer is on the mathe- 
matics faculty at Harvard, but he could make a 
living at balladry if he were interested. His songs 
are knockouts of their genre, which is not of the 
mass appeal variety. For unsurpassed satire I 
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his take-offs on Irish and American 
sentimentality unequivocably, and his Lobachersky 


is perhaps the most original study of plagiarism 


recommend 


ever devised. Other gentlemen in classes by them 
selves are Slim Gaillard, the happy court jester 
of jazz, who adds to his fine Norgran list with 
MGN.-13; Al Hibbler, The Duke's vocal pride 
these many years, who has two discs of mostly 
Ellington on the same label (MGN-4 and -15); 
Brother John Sellers, who sings a moving brace 
of blues on Vanguard 8005; T-Bone Walker, who 
laments his bad times somewhat less convincingly 
on a Capitol disc (H-370) because his guitar is too 
powerfully amplified to sound like the real article; 
Louis Armstrong, who sings the blues like nobody 
else sings them on a Victor re-issue (LJM-1005); 
and Nat “King’’ Cole, the one and only, whose 
Capitol W-514 is a program of unreleased masters 
that will charm every listener. 

JAZZ STUFF: Speaking of the real article, one 
of the best is Preacher Rollo Laylan and his Five 
Saints, who range from The Tin Roof Blues to 
Panama on MGM E-217. Now, admittedly, 
that isn’t much of a range, because Dixieland is 
pretty circumscribed, but I don’t know of an out 
fit in the United States today that roams that 
little province with as much awareness of the joys 
it can afford. On another MGM disc called 
Dixieland vs. Birdland, for instance (E-231), the 
sophisticated Kai Winding All-Stars win hands 
down over Bobby Byrne's Dixieland outfit 





i 
you are interested in the no man’s land between 
the prevailing styles, I suggest Chico O'Farrill’s 
Afro-Cuban Jazz Suite No. 2 (MGN-9) which 
represents a formalized distillation of some Carib- 
bean folk materials that deserved to be left alone. 
O'Farrill is a brilliantly inventive arranger, just 
the same, and his music is entirely worthy to be 
included among the progressive jazz staples It 
would be better, perhaps, if we were not apprised 
of the indigenous nature of his themes because 
what he does with them is cerebrally fascinating. 
It just shouldn't happen to innocent little native 
tunes 

SESSIONS: Herewith a tabulation of the current 
jam-borees. Clef has issued the third, fourth and 
fifth in its series (MGC-4003 through -005). 
Count Basie is outstanding on the first two with 
John Simmons on bass, Buddy Rich on drums, 
and four of the best sax men in the business: Willie 
Smith, Benny Carter, Stan Getz and Wardell Gray. 
Harry Edison blows the trumpet. On No. 5 the 
last-named is replaced by Roy Eldridge with Oscar 
Peterson on piano and Johnny Hodges Illinois 
Jacquet and Flip Phillips in the sax department. 
Columbia has issued a number of first-class jam 
discs. CL-557 is called Jam Session at Carnegie 
Hall; the personnel includes Buck Clayton on 
trumpet, Mel Powell at the piano and Gene Krupa 
on the skins. Clayton also joins CL-567 How 
Hi the Fi, which features Woody Herman on 
clarinet. A third Clayton disc is CL-548, which 
enlists such varied talent as Sir Charles Thompson 
at the piano, Joe Newman on second trumpet and 
Julian Dash on tenor. And now Eddie Condon 
has put a session on microgroove. It’s CL-547 
assembling such stars as George Wettling on 
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rums, Wild Bill Davison on cornet (that's right 
rnet) and Eddie himself of course on guitar. 
| was glad to see Dave Brubeck's Quartet getting 
in LP to itself (CL-566) because this guy Brubeck 
tremendous pianistic talent and it shows up 
ieally when he is playing with minimum collabora- 
WEST COAST: Los Angeles and San Francisco 
ive been heavy contributors to modern jazz. 
lurk Murphy has a Columbia disc (CL-546) full 
terrific Dixieland. The big finale is, as you 
ight expect, When the Saints Go Marching In. 
Trumpeter Chet Baker, who also sings after a 
fashion, is heard on another Columbia issue (CL 
549) but not, I would say, to advantage. He 
should just play his horn. Two of the finest ag- 
gregations in California are Bob Scobey's Frisco 
Band (Good Time Jazz L-14) and Howard Rum 
sey's Lighthouse All-Stars (Contemporary C-2506). 
Why don't they do right, and come East? 
INSTRUMENTS: The following discs feature 
one or another instrument in solo”*or combo. All 
them are recommended. TROMBONE: The 
Vic Dickenson Septet (Vanguard 8001 and 8002), 
Brad Gowans and his New York Nine (RCA 
LJM-3000) TRUMPET: Billy Butterfield and 
his orchestra (H-424), Dizzy Gillespie-Stan Getz 
Sextet (MGN-2 and -18), Rov Eldridge Quintet 
Clef MGC-150), Joe Newman and his band 
Vanguard 8007), Lars Gullin and his Quartet and 
Quintet (Contemporary C-2505), Miles Davis 
and pickup group (H-459). CLARINET: Artie 
Shaw and his Gramercy Five (MGC-159 and -160), 
Buddy DeFranco and trio (MGN-3 and -16). 
GUITAR: Django Reinhardt (Dial 214, Clef 
MGC-516), Bernard Peiffer and trio (MGN-11 
Tal Farlow (MGN-19). DRUMS: The Gene 
Krupa Sextet (MGC-147 and -152) and Trio 
MGC-627), Louis Bellson Quintet (MGN-7) and 
full band (MGN-14). ALTO AND TENOR 
SAX: Memories of Ellington by Johnny Hodges 
MGN-1004), and Swing With Hodges (MGN-1) 
The President, Lester Young (MGN-1005 also 
MGN-5 and -6, all with Oscar Peterson Trio), 
Jazz Moods by Illinois Jacquet (MGC-622), 
The Consummate Artistry of Ben Webster (MGN- 
1001), Charlie Ventura Quartet (MGN-8) and 
band with vocals by Mary Ann McCall (MGN-20), 
The Urbane Mr. (Benny) Carter (MGN-10, Jump- 
ig Moods by Flip Phillips (MGC-158), Charlie 
Parker (Dial 201, Clef MGC-157), Don Byas and 
rhythm (MGN-12), Stan Getz Quintet (MGN- 
1000) and band (MGC-143). VIBRAPHONE: 
Lionel Hampton Quartet (MGC-611) and band 
re-issue (RCA LJM-1000), Don Elliott Quintet 
RCA LJM-1007) PIANO: Earl Hines A11-Stars 
Dial 303), The Duke Plays Ellington (H-477), 
Sir Charles Thompson Quartet (Vanguard 8006) 
and Sextet (8003), Mel Powell Septet (Vanguard 
8004), Burt Bales After Hours (Good Time Jazz 
GTJL-19), Mary Lou Williams (Contemporary 
C-2507), Joe Sullivan Plays Fats Waller (Epic 
LG-1003), The Modernity of Kenny Drew (MGN 
1002), Oscar Peterson Plays Jerome Kern (MGC 
623), Richard Rodgers (MGC-624) and Vincent 
Youmans (MGC-625), the Count Basie Sextet 
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MGC-146), and finally that greatest master of 
September, 1954 


them all, Art Tatum (MGC-612 through -615 and 
-618). 

CLEAN-UP: I broke down the foregoing para- 
graph as I did because I know that a great many 
instrumentalists have their special following. I 
do not pretend to have reviewed the records, 
naturally, except insofar as I didn't include the 
dogs. Some of the aforementioned, you may be 
sure, will be touched on again next time. Abou 
Tatum, for one, I would like to write a whole book, 
but for the moment I will limit myself to humble 
thanks that his overwhelming artistry has been 
caught, at last, on high fidelity microgroove. 
Norman Granz, the Clef impresario, should get 
a gold medal for his pioneering work in this direc 
tion. JAS. 


NEW RELEASES 


for June 


RI signifies re-issue) 


ALBENIZ: Iberia; Lamoureux Orch. (Toldra); 
BIZET: Carmen—Overture, Overture Patrie, 
Same Orch. (Fournier). Epic 3068. 

ANDERSON: Irish & Scottish Suites—Excer pts; 
Pops Concert Orch. (Anderson). Decca 9749. 

BACH: Aria with 10 Variations in the Italian 
Style; Italian Concerto; Four Duets; Rosalyn 
Tureck (piano) Allegro 117. R.I. 

BACH: Aria with 10 Variations; Italian Concerto; 
Overture in the French Manner; Wollman (piano). 
West. 5298. 

BACH: Chorales; Concerto in A mi. after Vivaldi; 
Preludes & Fugues in C mi. & G maj.; Alain 
(organ). Haydn Soc. 104. 

BACH: Music for Organ; Demessieux. London 
LL-946. 

BACH: Suite No. 2 in B mi.; Suite No. 3 in D; 
Stuttgart Chamber Orch. (Munchinger). Lon- 
don LL-848. 

BARTOK: Miraculous Mandarin Suite; KO- 
DALY: Peacock Variations; Chicago Sym. 
Orch. (Dorati). Mercury 50038. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 30 in E Op. 109, 
Sonata No. 31 in A flat, Op. 110, Myra Hess. 
HMV 1068 

BEETHOVEN: Cello Sonatas, Op. 5, Nos. 1 & 2, 
Op. 69, Op. 102, Nos. 1 & 2, Variations on 
“Ein Madchen” & “Bei Mannern", Pablo 
Casals & Rudolf Serkin. 3-12’’ Columbia SL-201. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 8 in F, Op. 93, 
BERLIOZ: Benvenuto Cellini Overture, BACH: 
Passacaglia & Fugue in C mi.; San Fran. Sym. 
Orch. (Monteux). Victor LM-1799, R. I. 

BEETHOVEN: Trio in E flat, Op. 3. Allegro 
3023. R.I. Trios in D&C mi., Op. 9, Nos. 28 
3. Allegro 3015. R. I. Pasquier Trio. 

BERLIOZ: Harold in Italy, Damnation of Faust 
Excerpts; Primrose (viola), Boston Sym. Orch. 
Koussevitzky). Victor LCT-1146. R. I. 
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BERLIOZ: Te Deum; Young. London Phil. 
Choir, Dulwich Boys Choir, Royal Phil. Orch. 
(Beecham Columbia ML-4897 

BRAHMS: Academic Festival Overture; SCHU- 
BERT: Unfinished Symphony; SCHUMANN: 
Manfred Overture; Florence May Fest. Orch 
(Gui Audio Coll. 501 

BRAHMS: Piano Quartet No. 2 in A, Op. 26; 
New Friends of Music Qt \llegro 19. 

BRAHMS: Violin Sonatas, Op. 78, Op. 100, Op 
108’ BRAHMS-SCHU MANN-DIETRICH: So- 
nata Stern & Zakin. 2-12’ Columbia SL-202 

BRAHMS: Symphonies Nos. 1-4; Tragic Overture; 





Variations on a Theme of Haydn; Hungaricn 
Dances; Academic Festival Over‘ure, N. Y¥ 
Phil. Orcl Bruno Walter 4-12”. Columbia 
SL-200 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. 90; N.Y 
Phil. Orch Walter Columbia ML-4927. 


BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme of Paganini, 
Op. 35; Rosen (piano). 10” London LD-9104 

BRAHMS: IWalizes, Op. 39; Weisz (piano). 10 
LP London LD-9129. 

BRUCH: Concerto No. 1 inG mi.,Op. 26; Menuhin 
Munch & Boston Sym. Orch.; MENDELSSOHN 
Symphony No. 4 in A, Op. 90 (Italian); Munct 
& Boston Sym. Victor LM-1797 

BUXTEHUDE: Jesu Dulcis Memoria; Missa 
Brevis; Hastings Chorale Bath). Allegr« 
3035. R.I 

BYRD: The Great Service; Washing Chamber 
Chorus (Callaway Vang. 453 


BYRD: Mass for 3 Voices; Mass for 4 Voices; 
London Choral Soc Bath). Allegro 3005 
BYRD: Mass for 4 Voices; Mass for 5 Voices; 
Fleet Street (¢ r (Lawrence London LL-888. 


CHARPENTIER: Choral Music; Magnificat 
in D; Jeunesses Musicales Chorale, Pasdeloup 
Concerts Orch Martini Haydn Soc. 102 

CHOPIN: Concerto No. 1 in E mi., Op. 11; Gulda, 
Boult & London Phil. Orch. London LL-1001. 

CHOPIN: Exiudes, Op. 10 & Op. 25; Uninsky. 
Epic 3065 

CHOPIN: Les Sylphides; OFFENBACH: Gaite 


Parisienne; Ormandy & Phila. Orch. Columbia 
ML-4895 

COPLAND: Lincoln Portrait; FAURE: Pellea 
and Melisande Music; SIBELIUS: Pohjola 


Daughter; STRAVINSKY: Capriccio; Kous- 
sevitzky & Boston Sym. Orch. Victor LCT-1152 
R. I. 

COUPERIN: Five Keyboard Pieces; DEBUSSY: 
Homage a Rameau; RAMEAU: Five Keyboard 
Pieces; RAVEL: Le Tombeau de Couperin; 
Marcelle Meyer (piano Haydn Soc. 98 

DEBUSSY: Sonata for Violin: VILLA-LOBOS: 
Sonata No. 3 for Violin; Odnoposoff & Hambro 
Allegro 3025 

DELIBES: Coppelia—Ballet Music; Sylvia— 
Ballet Music; Desormiere, Paris Cons. Orch. 
London LL-846 

DOHNANYI: Quartet in D fl., Op. 15; Quintet 
in E fl., Op. 26, No. 2; Curtis String Qt. with 
Vladimir Sokoloff (piano). West. 5301. 

DONIZETTI: Lucia di Lammermoor; Lily Pons, 
Tucker, Guarrera, Met. Opera Cho & Orch. 
Cleva 2-12’ Columbia SL-127 
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Ballade for Piano & Orch., Op. 19; 


Urania 7124. R. I. 


Epic 3062. 








Vox 8800. 


10’ Columbia AL-52. 


Symphonic Variations; J. Doyen, - 
Lamoureux Orch. (Fournet); SAINT-SAENS: : 
No. 5 in F; Tagliaferro, same ‘ 
Epic 3057. : 
for Piano; Kathleen’ Long. ™ 
Porgy & Bess Suite; TCHAI- : 
Pique Dame Suite; N. Y. Phil. " 
(Kostelanetz Columbia ML-4904 art 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN: Overtures; & Musical 
Medleys; Boston Pops Orch. (Fiedler). -. 
LM-1798 Pinafore & The Sorcerer 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Co. London LL ' 
Melodies; Op. 34; SIBELIUS: wa 
26; 10” London LD-9126 C 
Symphony No. 3; HARRIS: Sym . 
z : RA 
Koussevitzky & Boston Sym. © 
Victor LCT-1153. R. I. RID 
HAYDN: Quartet, Op. 54, No. 2; Quartet, Op. 77, & 
Kroll Qt. Allegro 58. R. I. . 
Symphony No. 60 in C; MOZART: a 
Symphony No. 38 in D, K. 504 (Prague); Glynde ; 
hourne Fest. Orch. (Gui). HMV 1064. es 
Der Schwanendreher; WALTON: aa 
Concerto for Viola; Primrose, Columbia Chamber ats 
Columbia ML-4905 - 
an . SCI 
Trios Nos. 1 and 2 for Strings, Cc 
(1933); Pougnet, Riddle, Pini. SCI 
: : L 
Serenades; Gould & Rochester SCI 
Pops Orch. 10’’ Columbia AL-50. Oo 
Music of; New Sym.Orch. (Robin 1 
Vol. 1 10’ London LD-9119. Vol. 2 10” SCI 
London LD-9120. Vol. 3 10’ London LD-9121. , 
“- . : K 
The Merry Widow—Excer pts; Gonzales, 8: 
Madrid Orch. (Roig). Victor LPM SH: 
st 
for Piano, Sonata in B mi., Fru SH¢ 
R 
Rhapsody Espagnole; 3Paganini Etudes; \ 
MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibition; es 
Epic 3066. SIB 
Polonaises Nos. 1 in C mi. & No. 2 in E; N 
10”’ London LD-9122. oO 
Totentanz; MENDELSSOHN: Capriccic STE 
in B mi., Op. 22; Rondo brillant in E O 
Katin, London Phil. Orch. Orch. STF 
London LL-1007. . K 
Werther—Excer pis; Juyol, Richard, 2 
“omique Cho. & Orch. (Sebastian). STE 
N 
MENDELSSOHN: Fingal's Cave and Ruy Blas - 
Y. Phil. Orch. (Mitropoulos). STF 
St 
La Nativite du Seigneur; Noehren SVE 
Allegro 3030. ie 
MONTEVERDI: I! Combattimento di Tancredi e D 
Soloists, Milan Monteverdiana En TCI 
Ballet-Ferdinand III, Canzonetta Fi 
deggio far; Medrigalisti Milanesi, . L 
String Orch. (Fait). Vox 8560. 
: x fe 3 . : TCI 
Cantatas; Soloists, Masonic Music; K. 
Cham. Choir & Sym. Orch. (Paum a 
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MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 24 in C mi., K. 
491: Piano Concerto No. 26 in D, K. 537; Casa 
desus, Szell, Columbia Sym. Orch. Columbia 
ML-4901. 

MOZART: Symphony No. 25 in G mi., K. 183; 
Symphony No. 29 in A." K. 201; Symphony No 
33 in B flat, K. 319; Vienna State Philharmonia 

Vox 8750. 

Fantasia; 


Orch. (Perlea). 

OFFENBACH: TCHAIKOVSKY: 
Fantasia; Vienna Sym. Orch. (Stolz). London 
LL-868, 

PURCELL: The Bell Anthem; O Sing unto the 
Lord (Anthems); Te Deum and Jubilate in D,; 

Allegro 3027. 

RAVEL: Alborado de Gracioso; Pavanne; Bolero; 
La Valse; Valses nobles et sentimentales; 
Champs-Elysees Orch. (Branco). West. 5297 

RAVEL: Bolero; La Valse; Ormandy & Phila. 
Orch. 10” Columbia Al-51. 

RIMSK Y-KORSAKOV: Scheherazade; Ormandy 
& Phila. Orch. Columbia ML-4888. 

SAINT-SAENS: Violin Concerto No. 3 in B mi.; 
Menuhin, Poulet, Philharmonia Orch.; Sonata 
in F mi., Op. 4; Menuhin & Moore. LHMV 
1071. 

SCARLATTI: Sonatas: George Malcolm (piano). 
London LL-963. 

SCHUBERT: Impromptus, Op. 142, Nos. 3 & 4; 
Curzon. 10’’ London LD-9127. 

SCHUBERT: Schwanengesang—Excerpis; Max 
Lichtegg & Haeusslin. 10’ London LD-9093. 

SCHUBERT: Sonata in D, Op. 53; Sonata in G, 
Op. 78; Webster Aiken (piano). EMS-108 & 
109. 

SCHUMANN: Concerto in A mi., Op. 54 (R. 1.); 
Kinderscenen, Op. 15; Novaes (piano). Vox 
8540. 

SHAPERO: Symphony for Classical Orch.; Bern 
stein & Columbia Sym. Orch. Columbia ML-4889. 

SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 1, Op. 10; 
Radio Leipzig Sym. Orch. (Plueger); Symphony 
No. 9, Op. 70; Radio Berlin Sym. Orch. (Klein 
ert). Urania 7128. 

SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 5, Op. 82; Symphony 
No. 7, Op. 105; ‘Woussevitzky, Boston Sym 
Orch. & BBC Sym. Orch. Victor LCT-1151. R. I. 

STRAUSS: Ein Heldenleben; Ormandy, Phila. 
Orch. Columbia ML-4887. 

STRAUSS: Salome; Goltz, Patzak, Demota, 
Kenny Braun, Vienna Phil. Orch. (Krauss). 
2-12”’ London LL-1038/ 39. 

STRAVINSKY: Cantata (1952); Tourel, Cuenod, 
N. Y. Concert Choir, Phil. Cham. Ens. (Stra 
vinsky); Symphony in C; Cleveland Orch. 
(Stravinsky). Columbia ML-4899. 

STRAVINSKY: Songs; Maria Kurenko & S. 
Stravinsky. Allegro 64. 

SVENDSEN: Festival Polonaise, Op. 16; Not 
wegian Artist's Carnival, Op. 12; Tuxen, 
Danish State Radio Orch. 10’’ London LD-9123. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker Suites Nos. 1 & 2; 
Fistoulari, Paris Cons. Orch. 10’ London 
LD-91 30. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Romeo and Juliet Overture; 
Koussevitzky, Boston Sym. Orch., with Kous 
sevitzky plays Double Bass. Victor LCT-1145. 
R. I. 


September, 1954 


Purcell Performing Soc. 











TCHEREPNIN: 4 Arabesques; Nocturne in G 
sh. mi.; 10 Bagatelles; Sonata Romantique; 
Tcherepnin (piano). Music Lib. 7043. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Jcbh--A Masque for 
Dancing; Boult, London Phil. Orch. London 
LL-1003 

VERDI: La Treviata—Orch. Suite; 
and his Orch. Columbia M1-4986. 

VILLA-LOBOS: Piano Music; Ellen Ballon. 
10’ London LD-9095 

VIVALDI: Concerto Grosso No. 11 in D mi., Op. 3; 

Concerto No. 3 for Flute & Orch., Op. 10; Con- 


Kostelanetz 


certo in G mi. for Violin; Concerto in A mi. for 
Violin; Soloists, Vienna State Opera Cham. 
Orch. Bach Guild 538. 
WALTON: Facade—Suites Nos. 1 & 2; London 
Svm. Orch. (Irving). 10’ London LD-91281. 
Miscellaneous 
GUITAR: An Evening with Segovia. Decca 9733. 
MARCHES: (Eastman Sym. Wind Ens., Fennell). 
Mercury 40007 

OPERETTA GEMS by Leo Fall. 10” London 
LD-9069. 

SACRED MUSIC: Music of the 17th Century 
by Gibbons, Phiilips, Locke. Allegro 36. 


VOCAL 


ARIE, Raphael: Recitals of Russian Songs. 10” 
London LD-9101/9103. 

FERRIER, Kathleen: Recital of Schubert & 
Schumann Songs. 10° London LD-9099, 

FLAGSTAD, Kirsten: German Songs. HMV- 
1070. 

MONACO, Mario del: Operatic Recitals. 10” 
London 9082/9132. 

POGGI, Gianni: Operatic Recital. 10’ London 
LD-9106. Italian Songs, Vols. 1 & 2. 10” 
London LD-9111/9112. 

SOUZAY, Gerard: Old French Sirs. 10’ London 
LD-9109. Songs of Gounod. 10’ London LD- 
9110. 

VYVYAN, Jennifer: Song Recital No. 1. 10” 
London Ld-9113. 


FOLK MUSIC 


CALYPSO: 
10” Art 10. 

FLAMENCO: Canto Flamenco Anthology No. 1; 
Flamenco Singers. West. 5303. 

FOLK MUSIC & DANCES—Spanish Pasodobles. 
Victor LPM-1030. 

IVES, Burl: Coronalion Concert. Decca 8080. 

ODETTA & LARRY: The Tin Angel Presents. 
10” Fantasy 3-15. 

SCELAMME, Martha: Songs of Many Lands. 
10” Vang. 7012 

WHITE, Josh: Comes a-Visitin'’ 
1085. 


Bahamian Rhythms; Symonette. 





10” Livingston 


THEATRE, etc. 
Blackbirds of 1928, Calloway, Hall, etc. Revue 1. 
Gone with the Wind (Steiner). 10’ Victor 
LPM-3227. 
Guide to Concert Audiences (Anna Russell). 
Columbia ML-4928. 
Magnificent Obsession (Universal-International 
Cho. & Orch.) Decca 8078. 
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READERS RECORD 
EXCHANGE & MART 


Rates to subscribers 10c per word. Non-subscrib- 
ers, dealers and all auction sales 15¢ a word. 





FOR SALE: Several gare 8x10 photographs of 
ROSA PONSELLE iso ENRICO CARUSO. 
Write Lloyd Garrison 6112 Alta Ave., Baltimore 
6, Maryland 


WANTED: To buy or Swap. Old 
COLUMBIA, EDISON, VOCALIAN, 
WICK, ZONOFONE AND SIMILAR Oaut-of 
print RECORD CATALOGUES before 1925 
Also DOUBLE-FACED ROSA PONSELLE 
COLUMBIA RECORDS particularly Blue & 
Gold label Also CARUSO G. & T. and BLUE 
ZONOFONE records in Very Good condition. 
Write Lloyd Garrison, 6112 Alta Ave., Baltimore 
6, Maryland 


VICTOR 
BRUNS 


WANTED: Recordings by Wittrich, Roswaenge, 
Schmidt, Lemnitz. Klose, Frind, Cebotari, Gian 
Gene Oswell, Box 931, Mobile, 


nini, Huesch, etc 
Ala. (78 rpm only. 


WANTED: Victor set M-235; singles 4201/02 
Bach-Anido; 4541/43 Urgate Sonata; 10-1026/28 
Turina Sonata; 10-1240/41 Italian Concerto, 
Borowsky; 7650/51 Haydn ‘Lark’ Quartet; 
9676 Rubenstein-Anido; 9740 Goossens’ Judith; 
1150@ Gounod Meditation; C-71961 Novaes; 
Brunswick 50161 Me idelssohn Scherzo; 25017/20 
“Jupiter by Stratiss; Vocals—V-6640, 6668 
Fleta; 6892 Mojica; 8231 Pinza; 9692, 9694 
Folgar. T. L. Clear, 64 Kensington Rd., Bronx 
ville, N. Y 


THOUSANDS OF RECORDS, including G&T’s, 
Fonotipia's, Pathe's, HMV's, Odeon's, etc. 


Fisher, 174 Ellerdine Road, Hounslow, Middlesex, 
England. 


INDICES 


to 
The American Record Guide 


INDEX — Vol. 19, 50c 
INDEX — Vol. 18, 50c 
INDEX — Vol. 17, 50c 
INDEX — Vol. 16, 35c 
INDEX — Vol. 15, 25c 
INDEX — Vol. 14, 25c 
INDEX — Vol. 13, 20c 
INDEX — Vol. 12, 20c 
INDEX — Vol. 11, 15c 
INDEX — Vol. 10, 15¢ 
INDEX — Vol. 9, 15c 
INDEX — Vol. 8, 20c 
INDEX — Vol. 7, 20c 


(Indices from Vols. 1 to 6 also available.) 
Send stamps or money order 


Write for prices of back copies still in print. 


























